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and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


45 William Street, N. Y.|, 


Total Assets__....... $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
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Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary- 
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C. G. Gunther § Sons, 
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Call attention to their stock of 


Also to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN: SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
































complete ever offered. 


C.G. Gunther's Sons, 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HLA'TOH, 
BANKERS. 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
7} and denominations bought and sold uireet 


jat current market rates, in large or small 


amounts to suit all classes o investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv-| p, 
ery; and all business: eotineoted with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &¢., attended to on favorable | — 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 


: bought and sold on Commission; Gold 


Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & MATOT. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON » England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Corn nb § jd Lane), Turead- 





f 34 Old Bond Street; 
8RANCH } me oe Tottenhare Ot Court Road; 
udga 
OFFICES. Ea At & 221 Resware be 


Road ; 
Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbr idge. 


=| Susscrisep Capitat__..£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Parp-up CapiTaL__...-. £600,000 0 6 
-| Reservep Fonp_....-.- £135,000 0 60 
Directors 


Jonn Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovas East, Esq. Samvet Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawrie, bsq. \Soxqurn De Manewa Eeq. 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. WiutiaM Simpson, Esq. 
Wwe. McArrtuure, Esq., James E. Vawner, Esq. 
Ald., M. Georor Youna, Esq. 
Wm. Miowacuntan, Esq, Henry Jonn Atxinson,Esq 


Manager: 
ALrRrep Gzonor KennepY. 


Secretary—C. J. Worras, 





Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a’ such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
lieinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
tates of daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in Loudon. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issue’,1s also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de« 
seription of general Baaking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 





602-004 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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, Uisclose the transactions of any of ilc customers. 
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16 South William Street, 
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J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 


ble in any part ot Europe, ‘Asia 
Ate Australes aod America, :' , 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye aud 
California. 


NORTH CHICAGO 


(LINCOLN PARK) 


7 per Ct. Bonds. 


Population 75,000 
Assessed value in 1874... $26,152,227 
Totul Bonded debt_____-__ 900,000 
In view of the limited amount o! these 
bonds remaining unsold,the Commissioners 
have authorized to advance the price to 
974 and accrued interest. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO, 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES | 


CITY, TOWN anv COUNTY BONDS, 
yielding 7, 8 and 10 Per Cent. to 
davestors, and other First-Class Securi- 
ties for investment, Bought and Sold. 








COUPONS CASHED AND DIVIDENDS COLLECTED. 





The investment of Trust or other funds 
on First Mortgage security effected, 





3s COMMERCIAL PAPER NEGOTIATED. eg 


MATURIN BALLOU, 


6 Watt Srreet, NEW YORK. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. 8. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN BLOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 











72 PAGES. Sent Fate 70 ANY ADDRESS. 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mai 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokere, 





72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥., 
[Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Secv'veties, 

Buy and Sell on Commission, 


SPOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


w Dividends and’ Coupons Collected, 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 
)ENRY 0, WILLIAMS FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 
- B,D, SRINNER 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
‘ory guarantee of repayment, Cireular 
Credits for Travelers in Do/éars for ase 
u the United States and adjacent coun- 
ries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 

WreeY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
AKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THis COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILL8 OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
(RELAND. 



















WALTER T. HAT ca, NATWL W, T. BATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. THATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 

34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 

United States Securities, 

FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 

BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD, 


Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit customers at 
the market price for the moment, 

Liberal Arrangements mede with Bank and 

Duuxers. 

Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment- 


SAVINGS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 
SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Corner Astor PLace anp Broavway. 








FORTY FIFTH SHMI- ANNU AL DIVIDEND 


TUE TRUSTEES hae ox dered, that Interess oe paid 
to deposit rs asfellows : 
oO me ums of $200 and under, at tue rare of SEX PER 


CENT per annum, and on sums ct over $500, at the rate 
of FIVE “ CENT per annura, ,#yaure on and afte 
February lit 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before Febru ry 10t : 
wil] draw interest from the Ist of that month 
5 cents to $5, 000 ree reve: nived on deposit. 


daily from 10 A, ue. to8 P, M. 
ar WM. MILES, President. 
A. ©. Corttss, Becretary 
E, G. Matvsty, ‘Asetstant- Secretary. 
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- EDUCATION. — 





Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
ean contribute to an edueation at once 
rolid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
aen, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are onc 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
Furopean and experienced revident teachers, Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hous by rai. 

President aud Founder~The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot tfuron, 

Holimuth College (Boys).-Urav Masten: Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A,, Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 


Ben. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College —Peaisciwat : Rev. H. F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambrid ze. ae 
For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next term COMMENCES 
Szrremper Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 

DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils-of all ages for businoss or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Qireulars at Bookstores and at the In- 

titate. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 











fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. | 





FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
sions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. cg trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masie, French and Drawing, $250 per 
yéer. Address 

MISS E. IT. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

7 ___ President. 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
fight, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 

















CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


| Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, avd on September 20th from 9 to 3, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools ; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 

&c. Prospectus sent on application, 
PROF. CHARLIER, Director, 


SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TIE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME, ‘Tuition of a high order pro’ 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE.N.Y. 


Nest session will commence September 13tb, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mr:. 8. J. LIFE, 











Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This olJ-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Knerisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ee Circulars sent on application. 


|__ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 
Mrs Lovise CHanptxr Movtroy, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Bri'tiant Literary Correspondent, ‘* L. C. M.,” 
| pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoras ° 


«Sr, Nicoras seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one wlich the English-speaking world bas 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. 7. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncue ‘Tom's 
Cabin,’ and already one «an see that the ‘ EicstT 
Covsins' mnst he nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at leas’. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Suarveyos,’ } 
like bim so much ia January, that I «m deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance, 

“ But, after all, the ‘ Ercat Cousixs’ and th 

Youno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHonat 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a salon, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech ard by 
her sileuce.” « to 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHo1as, price 
only $3.10. Vol. 1 ‘bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Ove, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scainyer'’s Monta- 
ty, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1.00. I'ost- 
age prepaid. 
For Sale and Subssriptions received by all 
BooKsELLers an{ Postwaster:. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y- 
B5 to B20 seas sone sft ete, Mery 
ple of both sexes, young 


and old, make more money at work for us, im their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment thit will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Fu‘l particu- 
ars, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your address at once 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Dow’t look & v work cr 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
G. Stivsow & Co,, Portiand, Maine § y 











‘“‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and Europe.in 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1876P 


If 18 THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it 


(fT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 

KREADING MATTER FOR THE MONKEY 
THAN ANY OTHER UERIODICAL 

OR 





BOOK PUBLISHED iN 
THE COUNTRY, 


Price $1 per year. “Send for Prospectus. 


“It is certainly the best of American 
ines .’’— Ezpress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
CHE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”— Phia- 
delphia P. ess. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitan: (or 
the yenr 1875!] 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h d with either “ Harper's Weekly’? uo: 


“flarper’s Mazar.” or Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “ Tre 


alt on” tor Suv. nN Dovcans per annum, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 











well-known institution. Advantages su- 
erior. Numberlimited. Send for eata- 
eewn T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M, 
te” Opens on September Uth, 1875 





Archdiocese of New York. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 





INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


news 
Lega 
a 


“a Shines for Au.” 
Tt HE 


The leading Independent Reform Weekly pohtied 

per m the Union; the srecial advocate of National 
P fender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 
eninst Bank Issueson the Gol! Bosis Fallacy, and the 





' FORDHAM, NEW YORK, ) 


The College offers every facility for 4 | 
- f'lassical-and Commercia! Education, 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes-| 
pay, Septemorr Sth, 1875. 

Terms: Board and ‘Tuition, per yeary. 
$39), 

For farther particulars a 


oy to 
R WwW. QoURELN, 8. ry President, 





Interchangeable Currency Bond as against the Ligh Gola 
| Interest Bond. 
ang the most eminent Political Economists of the age. 


clasees of readers. 


| tion, Address, 
| 
| 
4 


The SUN has a ccrps of able correspondents, compris- 


One page devoted entirely to Aenculture. 

Miscellany of the chcicest selectwu, adapted to all 
The latest General News and Market Reports, 

Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 

Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on applicae 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO.., 
InpIaNaPouis, Inp, 











SNOW AND RAIN 


vs 
Balls and Parties. 


ee 


India Robber boots and shoes for snow and 
rain ; ladies’ boots and shoes for balls and par- 
ties ; all etyles and prices, at 

MILLER & CO. 8, 3 Union Square, N. Y. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered witha nnd exactl 
spot, so pe f-et, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being — ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, Ne. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHEIOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
‘id. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant disappoint t. 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Pond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 

















W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best [air Oil in use. 
W.A. Batehelor’s Deatifriga for,Peuty 


t ~eserving tle Teeth & Gums and deodorizinz the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moust Sold at 





tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, ai 
ory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggi 
Ask for them. . — 











BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! « 














Honey or Horenounp anp Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Coveus, Coip3, I- rLuenza, Hoarsentss, Duirri- 
cuLt BR AlHIyG, AND ALL AEFECTIONS OF 
vue THro\t, BeoncntaL TuBgs anp 
Lunas, LEADING TO CONSUMPTION, 


This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound. in chemical 
anion wilh Tar Batm, extracted from the L rr 
Puwrxc pix of the forest tree Aprrs Batsamea, 
of talm of Gilead, 
The Honey of Horehound sootHes ANp scat- 
reas all irritations snd inflammations, aad the 
Tar-Balm CLEANSERS AND HEALS the throat and 
air-passages leading tthe lungs. Five addi- 
tiona' ingredients keep the organs cool, moist 
aud in healthful action. Let no prejudice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a famous 
doctor who bas saved thuusands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm bas no BaD TAs1E or 
smell. 
pricks, 50 cENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 


Great saving to bay large size. 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


Jute (rere 


PREPARED 


——BY—— 


Freperickx Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. - 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidi 
of parties, whose only excuse for their intake 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names, 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated wi 
the steel plate label. 








The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 

to the Price List of ate 

ENCLISH & FRENCH 
INES & PHARMACEUTICAL 

PREPARATIONS, ‘ 


Which will be mailed on application, 


Freperick Brown 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTINC, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSINC CHEMIST, 


- 





Sold by all Druggists. 


** Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 


| 


W. E. Ga ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, Ca 


—— SEE 


- 
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MISFIT CARPET 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., very cuxar, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


CARPETS Carefully packed ond sentto any vartof the United States free of 
charge. 


——$—$—$—————————— 


Ss. 


NEW YORE 


@e Send for Price List, | 


J.A. BENDALL! 
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Happy and Whole. 


BY MARY BROTHERTON. 





Sigh not for me, O never sigh for me, 
Tender and true! since tongue can never tell 
Half my content in your felicity, 
For you are happy and whole, and all is well. 
@ d's alms wherewith my daily bread is bought, 
S'rait casement letting in my livelong day, 
Sweet words, the blossom of a tlessed thonght, 

** Hippy and whole, happy and whole are they.” 
D.vine reproachfal voice at dead of night, 

** Huppy and whole are they, how canst thou weep?” 
M+ lids are touched by fingers feathery light, 
An 1 Love that never slambers gives mo sleep. 
See how your joy is mine, both night and day, 
Your joy is mine, sigh none of it away. 

—Maeewmillan’s Magazine. 





[From Blackwood’s Majazne.\ 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXI—( Continued.) 


But there isa strong opposition party in the palace 
Leaded by his brother, who is in active communication 
with the mutineers; so we cannot answer for the result 
of an hour. However, every hour gained is something. 
It is well I sent the deatachment of his troop; away ex- 
cept these half-dozen; they would certainly have fra 
ternized with the mutincers if they had stopped at the 
residency.” 

While the rest of the party were thus engaged, Egan 
and M’Intyre of the 8uth rode down to cantonments to 
see how things looked there, returning in a couple of 
hours with their report. Every house in the place was 
in ruins, nothing remaining but the charred walls while 
the gardens were strewn with papers and rubbish noi 
worth c*rrying off. There was not a sepoy to be seen 
but pillagers were wandering about in every direction, 
camp-followers from the bazaar or people from the sur- 
rounding villages, and the plice where they had all 
lived in more complete security than could be found in 
any other part ofthe world was now the scene of utter 
anarchy. Riding round to the bazaar at the back of 
the station, they found things there were just as bad, 
the place full of people—armed, some apparently for 
self-protection, others wandering about in search of 
plunder. As soon as they were perceived they were 
received with howls and execrations; and in attemptiug 
to push their way towards the police station they were 
fired upon down the street, the shots coming apparently 
from that building, and they were forced toretire. Re- 
turning back by way of the deserted native lines, they 
came upon the body of the colonel of the 8vuth, ly- 
ing stiff and stark on the parade, just as he must have 
fallen the night before, his glazed eyes staring upwards 
at the blazing sun. No help could be got for removing 
the corpse, and again the plunderers, sceing the young 
men halted, began to collect in a threathening way, and 
the latter were fain to ride away, leaving it there to be 
devoured by the village dogs and jackals. 

Within the house the ladies, unable to realize the 
situation, or to setule down to it, spent the long day in 
disjointed talk, the most active lively part being taken 
by Mrs. Polwheedle, whose indignation sustained her 
while others were anxious and deprossed, and who re 
counted more than once to the listeuers her experiences 
of the last few days. “ Brigadier,” I said to Polwheedle, 
“as sure as my name is Martha Polwheedle, these 
villains will rise suddenly and murder us all, unless you 
are beforehand with them; retire with the Europeans 
and take up a position. That is the ore to do as a 
brigadier and military man; retire, and take up a_posi- 
tion. But the brigadier wouldn’t do anything, and my 
words have come out true, sure enough.” 

“You don’t understand these things, my dear,” said 
the gentieman referred to, who lay on a couch with a 
basin of water beside him, in which he was dipping a 
handkerchief and applying it to his forehead—* you 
don’t understand these things,my dear. It was not a 
purely military question; there were other considera- 
tions besides. [ am sure I did everything for the best,” 
added the poor gentleman, dabbing the wet cloth with 
energy on his temples. 

“ Kiddlestick for your considerations!” replied the 
lady; ‘much considerations the villains showed us. I 
know if I hadn’t insisted upon having the carriage kept 
ready, for all you said about showing confidence and not 
making preparations, we should have been murdercd in 
our beds; and if I hadn’t seen to having a few things 
packed up and put into it beforehand, you wouldn’t have 
a clean shirt to your back, any more than Major Peart 
there, who has only got what he stands in. However, 
here comes'‘tiffin; it's well the commissioner’s seivants 
have not run away as well as all the rest.” And indeed 
an array of attendants now entered to make preparations 
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for the mid-day meal, pretty much as if nothing had 
happened save that their attire wanted the usual accom- 
paniments of waistbands and turbans, and was other- 
wise somewhat slovenly. But the commissioner was 
absent in the city; and Olivia, as she invited her guests 
to seat themselves at tible, was too distraught with 
anxiety to notice the omission. 

Towards evening, when Falkland returned home from 
a second cxeursion with bis party hot and dusty, he was 
able to report that things still looked quiet. The nawab’s 
guards were doing their duty ; some of the runaway 
police had returned to their posts ; and the fresh levy 
he had raised amounted to about two hundred men, 
many of them the biggest scoundrels in the place, but 
there were not arms for more than a few of them at 
present to do any mischief with them, and by the 
promise of high pay they might be kept out of mischief 
fora time. ‘The worst thing was that there was no 
news of relief coming, or indeed news of any kind from 
avy quarter. It looked as if the whole country was up, 
for messengers must certainly have been despatched 
from the settled districts 

‘Lhe gentlemen partook of a scrambling meal, and 
then the watch was sect for the night. The ladies were 
accommodated in Olivia’s rooms; the gentiemen not on 
duty slept on the gravel paths outside the portico, for 
the heat inside the house was stifling, the sandbag wall 
round the veranda—now almost complete i—stopping all 
ingress of air. Yorke's turn of watch was from eight 
to midnight; when relieved he lay down ona vacant 
cot and wis soon fast asleep, tired out with the excite- 
ment and want of rest of the last forty-eight hours. 

It was just dawn when he was awakened by the tramp 
of horses and sound of voices, and he jumped up, think- 
ing that an attack was being made, but soon recognized 
his friend Spragge, who was sitting on his pony close to 
his bed, with other officers of the 76th, recounting their 
escape to tieir friends on watch. The regiment had 
jnst reached Johtuck, thirty miles from Mustapbabad, 
by a forced march on the morning after they started; 
and the next day was passed quietly in camp outside the 
town. The following a elie same in which the 
outbreak occurred at the latter place—they were sud- 
denvly aroused, as they lay on their beds outside their 
tents, by the erack of musketry and the whizzing of 
bullets. Some sepoys clustered in little groups by 
their cwn tents, were deliberately firing at their officers 
from a distance of about thirty yards. The latter at 
onee made for their horses which were standing ready 
saddled in the rear. ‘* Some of the grooms had bolted,” 
said Jerry; ‘‘and sm] b!ame to them, for they were 
getting what was meant for us; but my fellow held on 
my tat, which was plunging and backing from the 
noise, like a man, which, considering the many lickings 
the poor beggar had had, was very creditable to him. I 
gave him ten rupees as.soon as [ coald get on the pony’s 
back, and told bim to fish for himself as best he could, 
and then I began t) make tracks afier the others; and I 
thiok we should all have begun to skedaddle, when brad- 
don calls out, ‘Steady, boys—there’s no hurry; let us 
retire slawly to the right flank, not too close together, 
but keeping each other in view;’ and so we were riding 
off at a foot-pace, when little Raugh calls out, * My 
pony’s shot !’ ‘Catch hold of my stirrup, Johny,’ says 
Braddon, turning round, ‘and then I'll give you a lift 
as soon as we are out of this.’ ‘Ho.loa!’ says Bradilon, 
presently, ‘here’s the major in difficulties; and sure 
enough there was old Dumble’s horse turning round and 
round, frightened at the bullets, | suppose; and the 
groom had bolted, and the poor old major was trying 
in vain to get his foot into the stirrup: and in about 
half a minute the horse had got loose and was galloping 
off into space. ‘We mustn’t desert our commanding 
officer,’ says Braddon to me. ‘Look here, Jerry; just 
bear a hand and I'll give the poor old cbap a lift in my 
dog-cart.’ So he jumps off his horse as cool as a cu- 
eumber, tells Johnny to mount it and be off, and puts 
his mare, which was staxding picketed there with her 
harness on, into the dog-cart. I had to help a bit, you 
know, for the mare was precious fidgety—as well she 
might be—for the bullets were coming in pretty thick, 
I can tell you. Why those brutes of sepoys didn’t 
come up and finish us off, | am sure I can’t tell; but no, 
the cowardly beggars stood by their own tents pot- 
ting away, missing us over and over again at thirty 
yards, Perhaps they didn’t want to hit us after all, but 
only to frighten us—at any rate, we all got off scot-free. 
But will you believe it, the poor old major could 
hardly get into the dog-cart when it was ready; there 
was Braddon at the reins, talking tothe mare as she 
jumped about, and saying, ‘ Now then, major—damn it, 
major, do please make a spring—there is realy no time 
to be lost;’ and there was th: old major, b bbing up and 
down, and always jumping short. It was the richest 
thing you ever saw; [ should have becn ready to die 
with laughing if I badn’t been in such a precious funk. 
At last I gave the major a hoist, and he just managed 
to get into the bck seat of the cart—enough to lift the 
mare off her feet almost—Braddon jumped up in front, 
and I mounted my pony again, and away we all came 
and not a soul of us touched. We should have been 
here yesterday, but early in the morning we saw some 
horsemen in the distance who looked very like irregular 
































































































]cavalry, so we took shelter for the day in avillage. The 
people were civil enough—perhaps because we were 
a good sized party, and well armed; and we got flour 
and milk, and food for sur horses. Braddon wouldn’t 
let a single villager leave the place durivg the day lest 
they should convey intelligence of our being there, and 
at night we came away. 


“Braddon gave all the orders, fr tho major was 
regularly scared, and poor old Passey was quite knocked 
up with the heat and the marching. Twice the blessed 
dog-cart got upset in the dark, going across the country 
and once we came to a watercourse, and had to go 
several miles out of our Way to finda place to cross. 
Such a scene as the country was, too; the villagers up 
everywhere, and apparently having out all the quarrels 
of the last hundred years, Fires and firing in every 
direction, At last, steering by the stars, we came in 
upon the trunk road, and then it was all plain sailing, 
and we could pu-h on. V/e passed through the canton- 
ments, which were silent and deserted—it seemed so 
strange to be riding in this way past our own houses, and 
I should have liked to look in at our shop avd see that 
the thieves had left a clean shirt or two, but Braddon 
would not allow of any loitering, and the moonliglt 
showed plainly enough that all the bungalows had been 
tired. So here we are, Arty, my boy, safe and sound 
the whole of us; I have got just ten dibs in my pocket, 
and not a rag to my name but what I am standing in | 
say, by Jove, what fools we were not to invest in re- 
volvers while we had the chance! I wonder if it’s 
possible to get anything to drink.” 

The coming of the fugitives caused quite a revival 
of good spirits, The ladies came out with greeting at 
their escape, and busied themselves with serving out 
tea and food to the wearied travellers, and Yorke ad 
the others who still possessed wardrobes supplied them 
with a change of raiment, while the commissioner's 
washermen were put into requisition to rehabilitate 
their own; and leaving the new arrivals to rest theme 
selves, a pa't of the others set out to patrol the city. 
But there wis a revulsion of fecling, when later in 
the morning two officers of the 82nd, the third of the 
three regiments which had garrisoned Mustapbabad, and 
which had been detached to Mcharunpoor, rode up faint 
aud weary, to the residency. Their story was nearly 
the same as that of the officers of the 76th. Their men 
had risen almost at the same time, but the officers nad 
been so fortunate. ‘Two at least were seen to fall be- 
fore they could mount their horses; the others riding 
away into the night, got separated, and never came to- 
getherfagain. hese two only found their way to the 
rendezvous; the remainder, although looked for all 
day anxionslz, were never again seen by their tellow- 
countrymen; whether shot by their own sepoys, or 
murdered afterward: by village marauders, their bodies 
lay somewhere festering in the sun, among the numerous 
victims of the times whose precise fate was never as- 
certaind, denied even the rude and speedy funeral rite 
of death on the battle-field. 


CHAPTER XXIiL 


Still n» news of succor or from distant stations; and 
the preparations for defence were pushed forward 
carnestly under the influence of a growing belicf that 
they would be needed, And, in the afternoon, came 
tidings of a disturbance in the city. The nawab’s 
brother bad raised the flag of rebellion, all the so-called 
troops in the nawab’s pay had joined, the minister had 
been assassinated, and the nawab was a prisoner in his 
own palace. Falkl.nd rode out again with some dozen 
of the officers, but nothing could be done. The police 
had disappeared or fraternized with the rebellion, and 
as they rode into the main street, the party was greeted 
with a straggl ng fire from the end of the houses on 
both sides, due appsrently in part to the new levy, 
which has gone over with its arms. ‘Not a single 
loyal man among them,” said Falkland, bitterly, as he 
gave the order to retire, himself slowly bringing up the 
rear; ‘‘ not ove honest man except the nawab himself; 
and it would he hardly wonderful if the poor little man 
were to go with the tide, too, and purchase his liberty 
by proclaiming himself independent. Ie can hardly 
be very sorry to see the English down cn their luck; 
their friendship for him has not conduced much to his 
prosperity.” 

(To be continued. 
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To Lizzie, 


Ihave not wooed thee with the tone 
That other lips might breathe to thee 5 
Nor sought to prove by words alone 
My spirit’s hoarded sympathy ; 
Perhaps if on my lips had trembled 
A gentler speech, a softer tone, 
If [ feigned, deceived, dissembled— 
I might have made thee more mine own. 


They cannot love, as I have loved ; 

Love ! no ; ’tis worship I have given ! 
A holier worship never moved 

The holiest heart which throbs for heaven 
My spirit knoweth but one prayer— 

One hope—and both are linked with thee, 
That I through weal or woe may share 

Thy lot to all eternity. 


Task not if thou lov’st as well ; 
it may be that the lava tide 
Of passions that within me dwell 
As wildly through thy veins may glide ; 
I only feel that we have met 
To part no more, or part forever ! 
That though an angel may forget, 
This heart would break—but leave thee, 
never. 





THE DISMISSAL. 

How many persons reach maturity with- 
out looking back regretfully at some folly 
or misdeed of their youth, be it one that 
leaves a heavy, disheartening weight on 
their lives, or one whose experience, like a 
healing balm turns the tendencies of a 
wayward nature into a better and safer 
course? To one of the latter let me pre- 
sent my readers. 

Amy Stanton was the only child of Cap- 
tain Eben Stanton, a sea merchant, who 
retired from his pursuit in middle age, just 
the time man is best fitted for thrift 
and occupation; but the risks of ocean life 
were too much for Eben’s solicitous, tender- 
hearted wife; and when their little daugh- 
ter came to bless them, Eben settled quiet- 
ly at home, in the abundance of money 
laid by. Ere five fleeting years had passed, 
the dear wife was taken away and Amy 
left motherless. ‘T'wofold, therefore, was 
the devotion and care lavished upon the 
child; so who could wonder that she grew 
up a spoiled, petted, volatile being, blithe 
as a bird that taketh no thoughts for the 
morrow. 

At seventeen she was brilliant and beau- 
tiful. Captain Stanton was a very proud 
father when he introduced her to society— 
proud, flattering and indulgent. It seem- 
ed to him that all the jewels and new- 
fashioned ornaments he chanced to see 
must be bought for his pet. When the 
fair, sweet girl was all in readiness for 
some evening soirce, ‘“papa’’ would look at 
her with an air of complete satisfaction, 
and then, going up |toher, would lay the 
beautiful head on his shoulder, and clasp a 
necklace of snowy, costly pearls around her 
throat. At another time, just as they were 
prepared to start, the carriage waiting at 
the door, he would exclaim, “Oh, I’ve for- 
gotten something!’ and then draw from 
his coat-pocket a bracelet of some rare pat- 
tern, for a set of some gems corresponding 
to her toilet. 

Her boudoir was a perfect fairy realm, 
with gold vases, marble statuettes, pink 
satin and valenciennes curtains, choice wa- 
ter color paintings and porcelains adorning 
every space between the gilt panels of the 
walls. Baskets of fresh fruits and flowers 
were daily placed upon her table, and new 
poems in costliest bindings, elerantly il- 
lustrated, found their way thither, ordered 
by “papa.” 

Nothing on earth is certain. Change is 
one of creation’s laws, and as the sudden, 
blasting stroke of lightning tears the cling- 
ing vine from the sturdy oak, so too does 
the quick wrench of fickle fortune often 
wound and sunder loving hearts. A hand- 
some dark eyed widow, with subtlest pow- 
ers of witchery, stole in between father and 
daughter, consciously parting the frail 
girl from the absorbing affection in which 
her childhood and youth had been basking. 
Ignoble, sordid motives caused this act, for 
rumor had whispered far and wide of Cap- 
tain Stanton’s money coffers amply filled. 
The second wife, taking matters into her 
own hands, became a daring, merciless 
helmswoman, despicably jealous of Amy, 
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and inexorably stern towards her. 

Ah! it was very hard for the long-cher- 
ished daughter now to see her claims 
usurped; to see the jewels and other gifts 
laid at the shrine of a husband’s new-born 
love. Bitterly sarcastic and wounding were 
the words addressed to Amy, so that the 
tender, stricken dove recoiled from the 
presence of her father’s newly chosen wife, 
and at times almost wished she could die. 

Amy’s favorite playmates and school- 
mates, who had so happily flocked to see 
her, were now openly told that young ladies 
should not be intimate; that it was very 
bad taste to gad in and out of one another’s 
houses. Like begets like. As the new 
mother meted to Amy even so was it meted 
to her, for the deepest channel of reserve 
coursed between them, ever blacker, ever 
deadlier, till to the latter life seemed only 
to be teeming with sorrow. 

I have said that Amy was beautiful. 
Yes, her head and throat and shoulders were 
like some charming ideal one can look at 
untiringly. Like every maiden of the 
Venus type, she was much courted and ad- 
mired. Mrs. Stanton forbade the admis- 
sion of any young gentlemen to see her, 
because, the woman reasoned, “beaux were 


triflers, filling young ladies’ brains with 
nonsense.”” At length, when Dick Peters, a 
dashing, bombastic, extremely _ stylish, 


good-for-nothing specimen of humanity re- 
turned from Europe, and appeared upon 
the tapis, he was permitted to see Amy 
constantly. 

Dick was Mrs. Stanton’s only brother, 
ten years her junior, anda great favorite, 
whom she wished to humor in every possi- 
ble whim. He twirled the long ends of his 
mustache, rolled his full black eyes, and 
termed himself a “lady killer.’”’ He lacked 
the noble warmth of trueet affection and 


seldom courted a beauty for herself, but, 
base fellow! to make her sigh and weep 
after an awakening from his merely cunning 
pretensions. 

He had found his match in Amy ; though 
he might have prayed for the powers of 
Jupiter, he feared he could never victimize 
her by either real or imaginary preference. 
Dick had never been thwarted in his life, 
and in this instance, more than any, he was 
determined to conquer. Did he watch and 
follow Amy without cause when she went 
to walk of an afternoon? Men like Dick 
Peters can fully comprehend the boiling 
heat of the blood in their veins when truth 
reveals the breathing, hving form of arival. 
In exaggerated phrases Dick represented to 
his sister that although Amy’s old lover, 
Chandler Moreton, was debarred from com- 
ing to the house, Amy managed to meet 
him in the street, and that letters surely 
passed from one to the other through the 
medium of one of the servants. 

“It must be stopped,” said Dick, “the 
correspondence, the meetings, everything. 
Why, sister, | want Amy myself. If I'm to 
have a wife, where can one be found hand- 
somer or richer or more accomplished ? 
She has her failings, and ones, too, that I 
don’t like! but she’s good as they'll aver- 
age, and I think that I can tame her down 
into a respectable, lovable woman. The 
girl doesn’t care one iota for me now, but 
one of these days she will wheel around and 
adore me to distraction. A man like me, 
you know, wants devotion on the woman’s 
part without—ah! hem !—equal requital— 
eh, sister mine? Isn’t that me? My con- 
quests have been numerous. Minnie Snow 
was the last, and, silly creature, she swal- 
lowed my protestations like sweetest nectar, 
which turned at length to gall. Some 
girls haven’t a grain of common-sense or 
stability, She has written half a dozen 
notes since I left her, begging me to go 
back; but if any woman is to win me, Amy 
is the lucky one. Sister, you must lend a 
helping ,hand in this game.” 

* * * * * * 

After repeated persuasion from father 
and her new mother, Amy murmured the 
faint ‘“‘yes” that sends an accepted lover 
into joyous transports. Amy Stanton en- 
gaged! the announcement spread like wild- 
tire amony her old friends and admirers. 

“I don’t believe there is any love on her 
side; one can readily tell by her grave de- 





portment, when they are together, that she 
is far from happy; that heartless mother of 
hers is the wicked instigator of the plan,” 
many wisely remarked; and the conjec- 
tures of the outside world were right. 

With all the gossip, there was much com- 
passion manifested also. Though it was 
plain as daylight that the selfish Dick Pet- 
ers would be well-nigh crazed by opposi- 
tion, yet people said that was no reason 
so lovely a girlasAmy must sacrifice her 
peace for him. Chandler Moreton could 
have seen the conceited Dick beheaded 
with greatest composure, and he wondered, 
as men always do, what Amy possibly 
could find to even tolerate in “that cox- 
comb, Peters.” 

Three weeks they had been engaged. 
One evening Amy sat with her father and 
new mother before the bright open fire 
in the Libiary, dreamily gazing at the red 
coals, when the punctual, uever-failing 
sound of Dick’s ring at the front door star- 
tled her with a chill shudder. Very vivid- 
ly then conscience warned her of the false- 
hood she was playing—unjust to herself, 
unjust to Dick. Dick quickly entered the 
library, and, as was his wont, darted first 
rapturously to Amy, grasping her hands, 
and giving her an impatient kiss. This 
time she tottered—fell—for some moments 
weak and helpless. In his strong arms he 
caught her, a deep color suffusing his whole 
face. Alas! vain man, he mistook the 
strange welcome as a token of shyness and 
intensest love. He led her away to the 
front parlor, leaving the older lovers by the 
blazing firelight. 

“Amy,” said Dick, laying his cheek close 
to hers, “Amy, my darling, you are glad 
to see me to-night—I know it well, my 
love—I comprehend actions better than 
words.” 

Strength came again tothe caged bird, 
and quickly she glided from the divan 
where they were sitting to a low easy-chair 
on the opposite side of the room. 

“To-night we must end this bitter false- 
hood! I’ve been acting a base, cowardly 
part, but no longer—no! I do not love you 
—it was antipathy the deadliest which 
made me stagger at your approach this 
evening. Hereafter we meet only as 
friends.” 

The proud man bit his lip, and tossed his 
head angrily. 

“You vowed to mea happiness that shall 
continue, despite all efforts to the con- 
trary.” 

“A vow wrung from me by cruel persua- 
sions—oh! it is as sinful to urge as to com- 
pel. Let me go free, and your life will be 
blessed.” 

“Come, come, don’t be childish—don’t be 
vacillating. I'll be good to you, darling— 
you know I will—remember your vow.” 

“You keep me bound against heart and 
will ?”’ she asked, imploringly. 

He thought of Chandler Moreton and of 
his own selfishness. 

“Yes, ’'m iron in my resolves. Think 
what a release for you would cost me—de- 
spair, misery! I would plunge down into 
dissipation faster than any fiend!’ The 
man was actually feigning tears. “Amy, 
Amy!” he cried. “Have mercy! I cannot 
relinquish my prize !” 

“You can tind hundreds better than me!” 

But he loudly replied— 

«Not so—you are one of a million!” 

As the clock sounded eleven strokes he 
left her, with a lover's most passionate out- 
burst of speech resounding in her ears. 

Oh, how her heart yearned for Chandler 
Moreton! And he, too, was becoming rest- 
less, for he doubted not the truth of the 


clutch in which Amy was bound. He wrote 
long, loving appeals, and handed them, 
with what money he could collect, (he was 
not rich,) to the postman, the Irish servant 
women, the coachman ; heeven hired a boy 
to deliver parcels directed to Amy with his 
missives carefully tucked inside. But it 
takes a thief to catch a thief; the sly Chan- 
dier was outwitted by the more sly Dick; 
every line of sentiment written to his be- 
loved girl was perused by Mrs. Stanton or 
Dick, and how the latter exulted ! 


Woman’s ingenuity is often more success-— 


ful than man’s. In secret Amy had written 





to Uhandler, confiding ner great despair; 
and one afternoon, when the haiz-dresser 
was summoned, to arrange Amy’s hair for 
a large evening supper, the latter slipped 
her tiny, dainty envelope, unseen, into the 
woman’s hands, with a plea spoken in 
French that touched the heart of the bearer. 

There was to bea full dress party the fol- 
lowing evening which Amy wrote Chandler 
not to fail to attend. He did so. Though 
Dick was exacting, he could not, in the 
presence ‘of a vast, gay assembly, plausibly 
deny his betrothed just one dance with her 
old lover. Words that burn were hurriedly 
exchanged between them—a speedy elope- 
ment projected, which the schemers did not 
fora moment dream was to prove ineflica- 
cious. Like a weary prisoner, Amy was 
watched and barred and bolted from all 
sides. The taunts of the new mother were 
becoming more unbearable; the father, 
who, in former days had opened his arms to 
protect her, now turned away with knitted 
brow in cold, intractable silence. 

The wedding-day Dick had appointed 
was nearer and nearerat hand. Poor Amy 
incessantly craved a broken engagement, 
but with three against her naught could 
avail. The intense sorrow of mind and 
heart often evercame her weak, bodily 
frame, and for weeks our beatiful heroine 
lay very ill. Dr. Bruce, the physician who 
had tended her when a babe, and who 
watched at the bedside of her dying moth- 
er, positively forbade any person save the 
nurse to come near the nervous, emaciated, 
feverish patient. The doctor was warm- 
hearted, and benign, and somehow didn’t 
like the decided, austere ways of the new 
Mrs. Stanton. He had a riddle in his 
mind which he was hourly endeavoring to 
solve. : 

“I have it!” the good old man inwardly 
ejaculated, briskly rubbing the palms of 
his hands. “The city is not a fit place for 
invalids. Amy must be taken to our home 
in the suburbs. There the air blows fresh- 
er, holier, uncontaminated.” And the flame 
of goodness in the old man’s eyes brighten- 
ed as he pictured the sweet girl’s quicken- 
ing smiles and restoration to health. 

The doctor was a man with a brief but 
concise manner of speaking, and he quickly 
made known to Captain Stanton the very 
imperativeJ demand for the patient’s remov- 
al to changed quarters. 

The doctor’s home was spacious and com- 
fortable, the doctor’s wife a perfect coun- 
terpart of himself in goodness and aiming 
efforts for the best. Amy grew better and 
better, but Dick Peters was kept in total 
ignorance of her state. With the utmost 
impatience he drove to the doctor’s door 
many times; but either the invalid had just 
fallen imto a deep slumber, or she was too 
weak to be permitted to see any one. 

A man with the slightest keenness of in- 
sight, especially an able physician, who has 
visited families and taken inventories of 
humanity’s frailties, could not help divining 
Amy’s sad story, even though she had nev- 
er breathed it tohim. She had not spoken 
derogatively of her new mother or of Dick 
Peters; yet the good old doctor rightly in- 
terpreted the change that had taken such 
strong hold of the bright, beautiful Amy 
since she came beneath his roof. She was 
happier now—far happier. 

Ere loug she was able to sit up in an easy 
chair in the family sitting-room. Stoddard 
Bruce, the doctor’s only child, had just 
graduated from college, and was studying 
medicine at home with his father. For 
hours of an afternoon or evening he would 
read aloud to his parents and the sick girl, 
and somehow, when he closed the book, he 
looked up at the invalid, and cared more 
for her sayings and judgment than his oth- 
er auditors. At times, if Amyonly thought- 
fully, silently, leaned her head upon her 
hand, and lid not volunteer a word of ap- 
pr bati Stodd 1 would say— 

“What do you think of that chapter just 
read, Amy ?”’ 

Sometimes, too, he would glance up 
from the open pages in his hand, exclaim. 


) Sieanage dag is tired, and I'd better de- 
fer finishing this till another day. She is 
not quite strong yet, and we must see that 
she is gently cared for. . 
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Then he would spring up, offer her his 
arm, and take her to her own room. 

Dick Peters threatened to become very 
angry with Dr Bruce if not soon permitted 
to see his promised bride. Captain and 
Mrs. Stanton urged that he must not 
longer be denied, so the good old doctor 
gently prepared Amy for the meeting. 

“Oh, doctor,” she cried, “I can’t, I can’t! 
Send him away—tell him I’m too ill—any- 
thing to spare an interview !” 

“How is this Amy?” calmly interrogated 
the doctor. “Do you mean never to see him 

“Yes, yes, yes! And you must help me; 
I’m beneath your roof and crave your pro- 
tection.” 

“Why, my child, you are cold, and shiver- 
ing asfrom some great fright. Never fear 
—I will guard you;” and the mild man laid 
his hand on her head, and tenderly sought 
to assuage her troubled heart. “Be honest, 
straightforward; though the whole world 
rise against you I’m near, with a_ stout 
heart and resolute will. Write a note of 
dismissal to your lover, which I will hand 
to him myself.” ' 

To watch Dick Peters as he read the note 
would be sufficient to assure one of its bit- 
ter though brief contents. Mrs. Stanton 
made several attempts to have the engage- 
ment renewed, but, however subtle she 
deemed her own machinations, she was 
more than outwitted by her firm opponents, 
the doctor and Amy’s lover. 

Amy soon after became the fond wife of 
Chandler Moreton, who finally arose to a 
fair position in the world. Money and po- 
sition were at her command, and with a 
husbahd’s affections it seemed that her 
chalice of life was brimming over. Why, 
therefore, was she not a vain, cold-hearted 
idol, like so many belles who have their 
reign in the tide of admiration and favor? 
The secret of her youth had ennobled and 
ripened her into an almost faultless woman, 
till she was the admiration of all who knew 
her. 





HE WAS A SIMPLE OLD MAN, 

A dried-up old man, of apparently about 
sixty years, strolled into a billiard parlor in 
Binghamton, recently, and taking a seat, 
watched the players with some interest. 
After he had remained in the place for some 
time he was approached by a hanger on, on 
the outlook for a greenhorn with whom to 
play and save the cost of paying. 

“Hello there, old man, do you ever swing 
the cue?” said he. 

“Wal, stranger, I used to prance around 
a little on a three-cornered table fifteen 
years ago, but I don’t suppose I could hit 
the first ball on this new-fangled thing,” 
said the old man. 

“Well, I'm no player myself; you'll beat 
me easy enough, I know; just take a stick,” 
replied the accomplished “beat.” 

“Wal, said the innocent, “I'll play just 
one game to see if I can ‘scratch,’ and 
the both banked for the first shot. 

The old man had singularly good luck, 
for he got the first shot and made a run of 
fifteen points. The other looked on in as- 
tonishment while the player of “fifteen 
years ago” was at work, and when he ceased 
and counted up the chailenger muttered an 
oath, took off his coat, and went to work 
in earnest. He made five points only, and 
the next time the old man ran out the 
game. 

“I swow,” he said, “I’ve had the allfired- 
est luck ; will you try another ?”’ 

“No, not by a darned sight, you old 
fraud !” said the sport, and he walked off to 
pay for the game, amid the roars of his 
companions, and a smile from the old man, 
who remarked : 

“It is strange how I remembered to play 
80 well.” 





Pref, Palmierlannounces That ne nas 


observed new volcanic action at Vesu- 
nea 


The statuary layer of one of the 
marble quarries of West Rutland, Vt., 
reached and raised during the past 
Summer, yielded 333 blocks, whose 
average value was $1,000 each. The 
average cost of cutting and raising 


MURDERERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS, 


At the present moment, the London 
Saturday Review argues, it may certainly 
be doubtful whether in this country capital 
punishment is so powerful a deterrent as it 
should be, and the reason is simply that 
the chances are all in favor of the murderer. 
To say nothing of the stupidity of the 
police, there are mad doctors, maudlin 
journalists, weak judges, sentimental juries, 
and imbecile Home Secretaries. The mur- 
der may be as clear as anything can be, 
but all sorts of excuses are suggested. The 
poor fellow was mad—indeed, the mere 
fact that he killed anyone isa proof of mad- 
ness—or he was provoked. A man has a 
bad wife; she is shrill, drunken, unchaste! 
Her husband cracks her skull, as the best 
way of silencing her. Should the poor 
man be hanged for that? Certainly not, 
we should say, if you are of opinion that 
wives should be put to death without trial, 
at the discretion of their husbands, for bad 
temper and looseness of conduct. This 
week there has been a case of this kind in 
which the murderer has been spared, and 
the result no doubt will be that a good 
many other wretched women will be put to 
death for offences which, however aggra- 
vating, have not hitherto been supposed to 
require such discipline. ‘The odd part of 
the matter is, that it is the very people 
who pride themselves on their tender- 
heartedness and anxiety to save life, who 
are the chief agents in encouraging mur- 
der by advocating the principle that mur- 
der may be committed with impunity. If 
a man cannot get on with his wife he can 
leave her; it is a curious development of 
humanity that he should be authorized to 
kill her. 





ANCIENT WONDERS, 

Nineveh was fourteen miles long, eight 
miles wide, and forty-six miles around, 
with a wall one hundred feet high and 
thick enough for three chariots abreast. 
Babylon was fifty miles within the walls, 
which were seventy-five fect thick and one 
hundred feet high, with one hundred bra- 
zen gates. The Temple of Diana, at 
Ephesus, was four hundred and twenty 
feet to the support of the roof—it was one 
hundred years in building. The largest of 
the pyramids was four hundred and eighty- 
one feet in height, and eight hundred and 
fifty-three feet on the sides. ‘The base 
covered eleven acres. The stones are about 
sixty feet in length, and the layers are 
two hundred and eight. It employs 350,- 
000 men in building. The labyrinth of 
Egypt contains three hundred chambers 
and twelve halls. Thebes, in Egypt, pre- 
sents ruins twenty-seven miles around, 
contained 350,000 citizens and 400,000 
slaves. The Temple of Delphos was so rich 
in donations that it was plundered of $50,- 
000,000, and the Emperor Nero carried 
away from it two hundred statues. The 
walls of Rome were thirteen miles around. 








Somesopy has figured out the interest- 
ing fact that the total amount of State, 
county, city, and town taxes collected in the 
United States in 1870 was $230,591,000, 
which was about $7 ahead for the entire 
population. The total amount of these 
taxes collected in 1860 was $94,186,000, 
which was about $3 a head for the entire 
population. It cost, therefore, more than 
twice as much to take care of aman in his 
State, county, and municipal relations in 
in 1870 asit did ten years before. This 
does not include the Federal taxation. 





‘ine tnree great. conquerors of the 
world are Fashion, Love and Death. 


None but a Mohammedan is al- 
lowed to enter the Turkish army. 
There are a few European officers left 
from the Crimean War, whose ser- 
vices are too valuable to be spared; 
but the rank and file is made up of 
only true followers of the Prophet. 


Prof. E. R. Morse recently delivered 
a lecture in Boston.in which he severe- 
ly criticised Victor Hugo’s account of 
the “Devil Fish.”” Hesaid that Hugo 
makes seventeen blundersin his de- 
scription of the organism, habits, and 





each block from the bed was $17, 


power of the animal, 








RENDERING WOOD UNINFLAMMA- 
BLE. 


The late fire at the Pantechnicon gives 
interest to any invention having for its ob- 
ject the prevention of similar disasters. 
Experiments were recently made at Wool- 
wich to test a process discovered by Dr. 
Thomas Jones for rendering wood uninflam- 
mable. The experiment was with some 
shavings, which, after being soaked in the 
preparation, were thrown on a bright fire. 
Instead of blazing, they were merely 
charred, without emitting flame. On a 
match being applied to a heap of prepared 
shavings they refused to ignite. A large 
pile of prepared wood, being saturated with 
parafline, remained unburnt, although the 
oil on its surface gave forth fierce flames. 
When a simular test was applied toa heap 
of unprepared wood the greater part was 
consumed in a quarter of an hour. But 
the most crucial experiment was the last. 
A quantity of gunpowder, packed in a 
wrapper of prepared brown paper, was in- 
serted in a cask previously saturated with 
Dr. Jones’ solution. This barrel being 
turned on its end, parafline was lighted at 
tob, with no effect either on the wood or 
inclosed powder. The barrel beirg revers- 
ed, lighted shavings were dropped upon 
the packet of powder, but they burnt out 
without causing any explosion. In fact, 
the powder, on being taken out and sub- 
mitted to experiment, retained all its 
strength. Dr. Jones does not claim for 
his invention that it renders substances in- 
combustible. All he maintains is, that by 
employing his process the progress of a 
fire would be greatly delayed, since sub- 
stances saturated would give off no flame. 
‘The late Woolwich experiments prove that, 
under certain conditions, this very desira- 
ble result can be attained. Until more ex- 
tensive trial it is impossible to decide upon 
the exact merits of this invention, and we 
are therefore glad to see that the experi- 
ments will be repeated on a larger scale. 
Should these prove equally successful with 
the last, one influence leading to the rapid 
spread of fire will disappear. At one time 
the flames at the Pantechnicon threatened 
to seize Belgravia, although the building 
was complevely detatched. Noone who 
saw the fiery tongues leaping over Lown- 
des Square will doubt the great importance 
of any invention claiming to prevent their 
emission. 





A NEW STROKE OF ECONOMY. 

The order of Treasurer New, issued 
recently, isa bold stroke of economy, 
and will save the Government annual- 
ly halfa million of dollars, if it is not 
interfered with by parties interested in 
the manufacture of fibre paper. The 
order, in effect, is to prevent the re- 
turn to the Treasury,at the expense of 
the Government,of Treasury notes and 
fractional currency not defaced, mu- 
tilated, or worn out, and, in case Gov- 
ernment notes are returned, the cost 
of counting and returning will be de- 
ducted from the amount at hand, All 
notes sent here for redemption the 
United States Treasurer is compelled 
to burn to secure proper vouchers for 
the Redemption Bureau. The annual 
destruction of so much paper money 
requires the purchase of a larger lot 
of the expensive fibre paper, increased 
expenses in the Printing Bureau, as 
well as the necessity of employing a 
larger force inthe Redemption Bureau. 
The saving proposed, with the cutting 
down of extraordinary expenses for 
worthless patents used in the manu- 
facture of our paper currency, pro- 
mises an annual reduction of overa 
million of dollars. 





Tue world moves, and kings move 
with it. Twenty-five years ago the 
Emperor of Austria was straining 
every effort to get a fair excuse for cut- 
ting off the head of Francis Deak ; the 
other day the Emperor wrote a letter 
of high-strung eulogy, lamenting the 
death of the great patriot as a nation- 
al calamity. 





The art of life is to know how to 
enjoy a little, and to endure much. 


A child in Chicago has been poi- 





soned by striped stockings. 





MECHANICAL PROGRESS, 
















































































































































By the sixteenth century, mechanival in- 
ventions and manufacturing improvements 
were exercising a conspicuous influence on 
domestic and social life. There were look- 
ing-glasses and clocks on the walls, man- 
tels over the fire-places. Though in many 
districts the kitchen fire was still supplied 
with turf, the use of coal began to prevail. 
The table in the dining-room offered new 
delicacies; commerce was bringing to it 
foreign products; the coarse drinks of the 
North were supplanted by ,the delicate 
wines of the South. 
structed. 


Ice-houses were con- 
The bolting of flour, introduced 
at the wind-mills, had given whiter and 
finer bread. By degrees things that had 
been rarities became common—Indian-corn, 
the potato, the turkey, and, conspicuous in 
the long jlist, tobacco. Forks—an Italian 
invention—displaced the filthy use of the 
fingers. It may be said that the diet of 
civilized men now underwent a radical 
change. Tea came from China, coffee from 
Arabia, the use of sugar from Spain ; and 
these, to no insignificant degree, supplanted 
fermented liquors. Carpets replaced on 
the floors the layer of straw; in the cham- 
bers there appeared better beds, in the 
wardrobes cleaner and more frequently- 
changed clothing. In many towns the 
aqueduct was substituted for the public 
fountain and the street-pump. Ceilings, 
which in the old days would have been 
dingy with soot and dirt, were now decor- 
ated with ornamental frescoes. Baths 
were more commonly resorted to; there 
was less need to use perfumery for the con- 
cealment of personal odors. 





KID GLOVES, 


In certain parts of Europe the rearing 
of kids for the sale of their skins is an im- 
portant business, those which command 
the highest prices, and are regarded as 
superior ,to all others, being the French, 
called in the market peaue nationales, By 
some the ‘fine quality of these skins is at- 
tributed to a peculiar virtue in the wild 
vines upon which the young ones feed in 
the pasturage which they frequent; this, 
however, being a popular error, as their 
value is simply the result of the care with 
which the little animals are reared during 
their life of four or five weeks, They are 
not allowed to roam at large, as such a 
license would imperil the evenness of their 
skins, which would become scratched by 
rubbing against stones, or passing through 
hedges. ‘hey are, besides, deprived of all 
food except milk, as eating grass would 
tend to render their skins coarse. Conse- 
quently they are kept under a wicket-coop, 
from which, at regular hours, they are led 
to suckle the mother, and this continues 
until they are killed, at the end of four or 
five weeks. ‘The younger they are killed 
the thinner the skin, but, of course, the 
smaller they are the less valuable, too, es- 
pecially when they are only large enough 
to allow of single-buttoned gloves, while 
the demand is all for two, three and four 
buttoned gloves. By rearing the kids in 
the manner just described, larger skins are 
obtained, which are as fine and delicate 
as those of younger ones of other countries 
where they roam at liberty. As France 
produces the best skins,so Paris excels all 
places in France where gloves are manu- 
factured, and an adept in the trade can se- 
lect a Paris-made gloves from among hun- 
dreds made elsewhere. 





Max Muller says:—Let no one be 
frightened at the idea of studying a 
Chinese grammar. Those who can 
take an interest in the secret springs 
of the mind, in the elements ‘of pure 
reason, in the laws of thought, will 
finda Chinese grammar most instruc. 
tive, most fascinating.” 

The brewers and malsters of the 
United States will erect on the Cen- 
tennial grounds an iron building for 
the exhibition of beer, malt, hops, 
and everything connected with the 
brewing business, including a minia- 
ture  ice-house. The cost of the 
building will be $30,000, 
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The Farmer Feedeth Ail. 





My lord rides through his palace gate, 
My lady sweeps along in state; 

The sage thinks long on many a thing, 
And the maiden muses on marrying; 
The minstrel! harpeth merrily, 

The sailor ploughs the foaming sea, 

The hantsman kills the good red deer, 
And the soldier wars without e’en fear; 
But fall to each, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


Smith hammereth cherry red the sword, 
Priest preacheth pure the Holy Word; 
Dame Alice worketh ’broidery well, 
Clerk Richard tales of love can tell; 
The tap wife sells her foaming beer, 
Dan Fisher fisheth in the mere; 
And courtiers ruffle, strut, and shine, 
While pages bring the gascon wine; 

But fall to each whate’er befall, 

The farmer he must feed them all. 


Man builds his castles fair and high, 
W berever river runneth by; 
Great cities rise in every land, 
Great churches show the builder's hand; 
Great arches, monuments, and towers, 
Fair palaces and pleasing bowers ; 
Great work is done, be it here or there, 
And well man worketh everywhere; 
But work or rest, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he nmust feed them all. 





THE MAGIC MIRROR 


About eleven o’clock on a cold evening 
two young girls were sitting over the fire 
in a pretty chintz bed room, the sanctum 
sanctorum of Zoe Leslie, that dark, hand- 
some girl who is lazily unpinning her glos- 
sy hair and letting it fall around her face 
in great thick waves. That pretty little, 
fair-haired creature busily engaged disen- 
tangling her curly wig is her bosom friend 
and cousin, Grace Leslie, who has come to 
Fair Holm, as Zoe's home is called. 

“What a thing it is to be rich,” suddenly 
exclaimed Zoe, who for some time past had 
been looking dreamily into the fire, unno- 
ticed by her little companion, who was very 
busy waging war against her obstinate 
locks, and bent upon bringing them into 
subjection in the form of a steady, sober 
plait. “I wish I were like you, with ‘only 
my face my fortune,’ as the old song says. 
The idea of my godfather leaving me all his 
money! He little thought what misery 
and perplexity it would cause me, instead 
of happiness and comfort, as he fondly im- 
agined. The dearold man! Filthy lucre! 
how I abominate you! It is truly said, 
*Money is the root of all evil.’ ’’ 

“Oh, Zoe,” broke in her cousin, “do not 
say that. See how you have it in your pow- 
er to render others happy.” 

“Oh, yes—it is all very well for charity, 
I know,” impatiently interrupted Zoe. “TI 
am thinking of my own troubles. Here I 
am, @ rich heixess, and therefore a prize for 
all adventurers. Why, I have had about 
twenty offers since I have come into my 
money—all sorts and sizes, from a lord toa 
lawyer. It was only last night, at Lady 
Brown’s party, that that little whipper- 

“snapper, Lord ‘Tomkins, had the audacity 
to propose to me, and actually looked quite 
offended and astonished when I told him 
that,like the others, he should have his an- 
swer at my cotillion party. I believe he 
thought I should have been only too de- 
lighted to have the honor of bearing his 
name, and would jump at his proposal at 
once |” 

“And do you really intend,” asked Grace, 
“to give the poor anxious lovers their an- 
swers then ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” answered her cousin, 
laughing. “As I have obtained my guard- 
jan’s consent to managing my love affairs 
as I please, I arranged this party on pur- 
pose to avoid the painful duty of having to 
say a decided ‘no’ to twenty different suit- 
ors, for I know that is how it will end. 
They only want me for my money, and not 
for myself. I think it is a capital idea. 
They will know their fate in the figure of 
the looking-glass; for as their faces, look- 
ing over my shoulder, are reflected in the 
mirror that I hold in my hand, they will 
have their answer; for the sign is, if I re- 
fuse them I efface their image from the 
glass, and if I accept them,I dance with 
them.” 

“But is there not one out of all the twen- 
ty,” asked Grace, “that you like just a lit 
tle bit ?” 








“No,”’ said Zoe—“strange to say, not one; 
and, what is still more strange, the only 
young man that I do like, Harry Lonsdale, 
the vicar’s son, cannot bear me. He always 
shuns my society, and when we do happen 
to come into contact with each other, he is 
quite brusque, and alinost wanting in the 
common courtesies of polite society.” 

“Perhaps thatis his natural manner,” ar- 
gued Grace. “Some people are by nature 
rather abrupt.” 

“No, that is the mystery,” despondently 
answered her cousin. “Io others he is the 
essence of politeness; but to me he always 
maintains the same cold and extraordinary 
behavior. 

“Oh, dear! I wish we lived in the time of 
fairies, and they would perhaps let us have 
a peep at people’s hearts, and then we 
should know their real worth.” 

“Happy thought! Let me see, what shall 
I wish for? Oh, I know, a magic mirror; 
which, reflecting a person’s face, shall dis- 
close to me his true character. That would 
do splendidly for my cotillion. 

A few moments after this conversation, 
the two cousins, with busy thoughts of the 
coming eventful night, fell fast asleep. 

The sun streaming into the room the 
next morning disturbed the peaceful slum 
bers of Grace, She started up, but finding 
Zoe still fast asleep, she debated in her 
mind whether she woald have one, only just 
one little, delicious snooze, or get up. She 
very soon decided upon the former course, 
as being the more agreeable, and was on 
the point jof putting it into execution when 
suddenly her eye was caught by something 
glittering on her cousin’s pillow. 

“What can it be?” 

She ran to see, and found it to b> a 
quaint, plainly-set looking-glass. She be- 


gan to examine it, and wonder how it could 
have got there, when she discovered that, 
held in a certain light, it revealed an in- 
scription which ran as follows: 
“J, the truth and love 
Of mortals test and proye.” 

“See, see, Zoe.” cried she, “here is your 
fairy mirror !” 

Zoe started up in alarm at hearing the 
excited voice of her cousin, but her alarm 
was soon lost in wondering delight at the 
possession of the precious fairy gift. 

Its mysterious arrival, wonderful inscrip- 
tion an magic powers formed the topic 
of the two girls’ conversation during their 
toilet; but they both agreed to keep it a 
secret till the night of the ball. 

The day passed very slowly with them. 
They thought it would never end, for they 
were all impatience for the advent of the 
morrow. 

At last, like all other days, it came to a 
close, and the long-looked-for and all-im- 
portant day arrived. 

Allday long the two cousins were busy 
making pretty little bows of various color- 
ed ribbons, fairy-like boquets, wonderful 
dice of a size fit for a giant to throw, and 
all sorts of other pretty things, the utility 
of |which all those imitated in the myster- 
ies of the dance of the, cotillion would un- 
derstand. 

The pretty and tasteful arrangements 
did credit to the girls’ deft fingers, and 
they had only just completed them when it 
was high time to dress for the evening. 

About nine o'clock the expected guests 
began to arrive, pouring im one after an- 
other; and for some time there was noth- 
ing but a succession of rat-tat-ta’s at the 
door, clattering of feet and rustling of 
dresses. 

The evening commenced with the usual 
round of quadrilles, valses, ete., of which 
the young people showed their thorough 
enjoyment in their bright, happy faces and 
merry laughter. 

Toward the middle of the evening the 
whisper went round that the cotillion was 
about to take place, and the dancers soon 
arranged themselves for this eventful 
dance. 

It was a: scene worthy the pencil of an 
artist. ‘The young beaux, on bended knee, 
presenting boquets to the fair ones whom 
they had chosen fora round in the dance; 
and each young maiden blushingly and 
with trembling fingers pinning a gay bow 





on the young man’s coat whom she, im ner 
turn, had selected as partner. All the 
pretty and different devices for the dance 
were brought into requisition and exhaust- 
ed, with the exception of the looking- 
glass. 

How Zoe's heart beat high now that the 
important and long-looked-for moment had 
arrived. She began to quake at the ordeal 
she had to go through; but the thought 
of the magic tallisman she had m her pos- 
session gave her fresh strength and cour- 
age. 

Many fair damsels preceded her to the 
conspicuous seat; and merry was the laugh- 
ter when the fair occupants, ditticult® to 
please, sent partners away with rueful 
looks ! 

At last it was Zoe’s turn to take her 
place in the chair, which she did, feeling 
that it was a question for a partner for life, 
and not merely for a dance. 

The young men who aspired to her hand 
felt their hearts fluttering, and misgivings 
beginning to arise; and each hung back, 
not to be the first to venture. 

At last little Lord 'lompkins stepped for- 
ward with a self-satisfied air, and peeped 
over Zoe’s shoulder in the mirror. He saw 
his face reflected; but, oh, horror! on his 
forhead were written in flaming letters, 
the words— 

“Ruin! Debt!” ; 

He stood aghast, transfixed; for it was 
only too true. Zoe’s money was the 
last straw the drowning man could catch at, 

Zoe saw the warning words, and smiled 
contemptuously as she passed her handker- 
chief over the mirror. 

By degrees all the suitors went to read 
their fate, and the condemnatory inscrip- 
tions which they bore met their horrified 
gaze. For all had sought the rich and 
beautiful girl’s hand for the sake of her 
wealth. The poor wretches were frantic 
at the thought that their mean motives, in 
this mysterious and terrible manner, should 
be exposed to the whole world; till stolen 
glances in the mirror over the mantle-piece 
reassured them—the fearful inscription hav- 
ing vanished; and they comforted them- 
selyes with the idea that it was only a wild 
fancy of their own brain. 

The game still went on; and, to Zoe's 
astonishment, she presently saw Harry 
Lonsdale’s face reflected in her mirror, 
with his bright honest gaze, and the words, 
“I love you,” standing out in bold truth 
upon his noble brow. He started to see 
the secret which he had so long kept close 
and [sacred make itself known in spite of 
himself, and in so wonderful and unac- 
countable manner; but Zoe, with a little 
ery of delight, jumped up, forgetful of her 
fairy gift, which fell to the ground and 
shivered in a thousand pieces. With a 
glance of deep regret at the utter destruc- 
tion of her magic mirror, but with a look 
of trusting love at Harry, she took his arm 
for the dance, and in so doimg, proclaimed 
to all that he was the chosen one. 

And so, dear friends, you see the pet fairy 
saved Zoe Leslie from a mercenary and 
heartless husband, and revealed to her a 
true and loving heart by means of his fairy 
gift of the magic mirror. 





Ir rarely happens that a death occurs 
at a funeral. Mr. Symonds of Saugus, 
Mass., was seized with apoplexy while at- 
tending the funeral of a friend, and died 
instantly. He had celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his wedding the aight pre- 
vious. 





Women, so amiable in themselves, 
are never so amiable as when they are 
useful; and as for beauty, though 
men fall in love with girls at play, 
there is nothing to make them stand 
to their love like seeing them at 
work, 


John Adams was sixty-two when 
elected President, Jefferson fifty-four, 
Madison sixty, Monroe _ fifty-nine, 
John Quiney Adams fifty-eight, 
Andrew Jackson sixty-one, Harrison 
sixty-seven, Buchanan sixty-five, and | 
Lincoln fifty-one. 





A WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

An intense excitement was created at a 
Philadelphia boarding schvol at the discov- 
ery that one of the favorite pupils was a 
man—a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Not long 
ago an elderly gentleman drove up to the 
door, disembarked his trunks and introduc- 
ed his “daughter” to the matron. The 
daughter was tall and handsome, tastefully 
d 1, and promised to be quite a popular 
pupil. In fact, just such a one as the pre- 
ceptress could take pride in sending forth 
to the world finished for society. So when 
the father wanted to put her at the school 
she was gladly accepted both for these rea- 
sons and for pecuniary considerations. 
Then the father said good-by, and after 
leaving special instructions in regard to the 
careoverthe young girl, drove away. Next 
a room was selected for her in company, of 
course, with the usual number of room- 
mates. Several days passed by; the new- 
comer was growing very popular with the 
other girls as well as with the teachers. 
Her wardrobe was extensive, her manners 
attractive, and there seemed to be a certain 
charm about her that all recognized, but 
none could explain. She herself seemed 
happy, her disposition was pleasant, and 
she laughed a great deal. Sometimes the 
girls couldn’t understand why she laughed; 
but a slight explanation satisfied. Well, a 
month passed away; the young lady was a 
great favorite, hardly less so with all the girls 
than with her room-mates, and she was be- 
coming quite accomplished. But one day 
she sent a trunk off for some reason, and 
pretty soon she left quietly herself. Most 
of the household were astonished, and im- 
mediately the alarming story spread that 
she wasn’t a girlat all. The teachers tried 
to hush it up, but it wouldn’t be hushed. 
The room-mates of the decamped young 
lady were besieged for information. Then 
the story got out of school, it has been ver- 
ified, and the result has been a perceptible 
commotion in society circles. 








WILDCATS, 

Frank Buckland thinks it would be well 
te revive the hunt after wildcats as game 
which supply a delicate dish for the table 
and an excellent pelt as well. In former 
times the chase of this animal was almost a 
national sportin Spain. The season was in 
October and November, and the hunt begun 
with a grand procession. At the end of 
each day the town was re-entered in proces- 
sion, and the hunters, headed by the may- 
or, sat down to eat the cats. The meat was 
said to be “exquisite, in the opinion of every 
one who has eaten it. It is white, like the 
flesh of the rabbit, but more delicate, and 
of a much finer flavor.” This opinion 
seems to be borne out by the price, which is 
twice that of a good hare. But the use to 
which the skins were put is really remark- 
able. The fur took the place of ermine in 
the robes of the kings of Aragon, who used 
it in their coronations and other ceremonies. 
Made into parchment it was used only for 
acts of Parliament and royal ordinances. 
An old registry, dated 1491, is written on 
this material, and each leaf is certified, at 
the top, to be of true wildcat skin. Upon 
learning of this, Mr. Buckland announced 
that he means to try to make parchment 
from the skin of the common cat. 





RELICS FOR THE CENTENNIAL, 


Avery large and interesting collec- 
tion of relics of the mound builders, 
consisting of human bones, skulls, 
eating, cooking, and drinking vessels, 
and many other curious things, has 
been made by the Centennial Com- 
mittee at St. Louis, Mo., and is now 
ready for shipment. The work of ex- 
humation is still going on, and large 
additions will be made to this depart- 
ment at the Missouri Centennial col- 
lection. Thereis also great activity 
in every part of the work, and the 
secretary is receiving large additions 
to the store of products from the mines 
and farms of Missouri. Four boxes, 
filled with valuable specimens, were 
received from one road the other 
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STATION HOUSE LODGERS IN NEW 
YORK, 


Thestation houses "in this city can 
accomodate 3,000 persons a night, and 
yet they are crowded. Such is the 
pressure of misfortune that these 
wretched abodes are now sought by 
many who have been brought up in 
refined society. A once respectable 
merchant has been glad to accept 
such a shelter. The distress among 
the poor is such that although a bed 
may be had at a lodging house for 
ten cents they are in most cases com- 
pelled totry their chance in the filthy 
crowd of the station house. Some 
men are unable to remain for a night 
in such a place, and I have known 
such to walk the streets rather than 
endure the foul air and contamination 
of the polluted heard of tramps. 
These midnight walkers often include 
men of tone and even of learning. 
Hugh Miller says when he visited 
London :— “I remembered in crossing 
Westminster bridge that the poet 
Crabbe walked on it alt night when in 
distress, his last shilling having been 


expened. Here it was that Otway 
perished of hunger and ;Chatterton 
by poison. These, too, were the very 


streets which Richard Savage and 
Samuel Johnson had so often walked 
from midnight to morning, having no 
roof to afford shelter.”” Similar in- 
stances of extreme distress among 
men of education and culture can be 
frequently found in the streets of this 
city. 

Icalled at one of these places lately 
and spent sufficient time to get a:view 
of what may be called “station house 
life.” The crowd gets very thick by 
nine o’clock, but the wretches keep 
coming in until every square foot of 
space is filled. The floor is swept 
every day. This forms the entire 
sleeping accommodation. In a loft 
50 feet by 30, 100 lodgers may find 
room, and those who come earliest 
obtain the best chance at the stove. 
The various specimens of human 
misery found here transcend descrip- 
tion. Age and nationality in great var- 
iety may _ be noticed, and almost every 
one bears the sign of intemperance. 
Rags, filth and verminare the principal 
characteristics. | They seemed todraw 
adismal cheer inthe way of conver- 
sation, and I picked up some idea of a 
bummer’s life. One man remarks, 
“My name to-night is Jones; yester- 
day it was Snooks and to-morrow it 
will be something else. They don’t 
get me on the island this season.” 
“The island!’’saysanother. “Its so 
full up there now they don’t want any 
more.” This remark refers to the 
fact that applicants’ names are taken 
and all who repeat three times are 
sent to the penitentiary. “I gota— 
good drink before I came in,” says 
another. ‘“I hadn’t nary stamp, but 
went into a Dutchman’s and he put 
the bottle out, and before he knowed 
itI bummed a glass full and then he 
kicked me out; but I didn’t care.” 
A general hum of applause followed 
the naration of this exploit, and then 
another mentioned to the company 
that he hada dime in his pocket, and 
added, “To-morrow I’ll have a good 
drink; that’s the breakfast for me. 
Idon’t want any breakfast but a good 
horn.”” Several of the company ex- 
pressed regrets that they were not 
equally provided for, and then one 
observed ina consolatory tone, “I can 
brew all the beer I want at the 
brewery up town. They lets two on 
us get all we want for rolling casks.” 
The speaker was immediately impor- 
tuned for the name of the said 
brewery, but declined giving it, as it 
would overdo the business; but one 


man protested that he would track 
him up. The conversation then 
turned on politics, and one of the 


number who seemed adicted to nat- 
ural questions, uttered the inquiry, 
“How long that —— General Grant 
was going to hold on; it’s been hard 
times ever since he wor in office, 
Afore that there was plenty of room 
tosleep in every station house; but 
now they’re crowdin’ in, and crowdin’ 
in, and the island’s full too.” At 
that moment too of the lodgers got 
into a fight for the nearest place to 
the stove. This brought in the attend- 
ants with their clubs. who settled the 





uispuLle in & rougn Dut effectual man- 
ner,andI took my departure, having 
seen enough of misery for one oc- 
ceasion. The female department of 
the staton house is kept in better 
order and is less crowded, but the 
display of drunkenness and general 
degradation is sufficient to illustrate 
the power of an evil life. 

A short walk from the.scene of 
misery just described brought me toa 
convivial establishment whose _bril- 
liant illumination, together with the 
sounds of revelry, reminded me that I 
had reached the fashionable restaur- 
ant ofthe city. Here young men, in 
elegant dress and with well lined 
pocketbooks, meet for social enjoy- 
ment. The wines are of the most 
recherche character; the furniture is 
juxurient; the oyster pates are ex- 
quisite, and the company includes the 
first names of our gentry. The lan- 
guage of these fellows is summed up 
in a plain, but expressive phrase, 
which suggests the epicurean philo- 
sophy of theday. It appears fascin- 
ating to “go it’’ while they are young, 
but it is this very class which, when 


lifeis sufficiently prolonged, fetch up 
among the bummers of the station 
house. 


A LEETLE TOO MUCH, 


The other day, whena stranger in 
the city was asked for alms by a man 
with a bad cough he inquired :— 

“What do you want of money?” 

“To buy food,’’ wasthe answer. 

“Are you short on provisions?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Didn't you lay in taters and cab- 
bages and beets and so on last fall 
when they were cheap?” 

“Ho, air.” 

“Well, that shows you have no head 
for planning. I always put in my 
provisions in the fall, and have ’em 
where I can lay my handon ’em. So 
you have nothing to eat?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Can’t run over to the neighbors 
and borrow sugar and butter and 
flour?” 

“No sir.” 

“Well, some neighbors wouldn’t 
lenda cold pancake if they could help 
it. Had your breakfast, I suppose?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Had your supper last night?” 

“No, sir; I haven’t eaten anything 
in almost ten days.”’ 

“That’s a leetle too much, mister!’ 
remarked the stranger as he squinted 
his left eye. ‘If you bad said that you 
didn’t have anything but milk toast 
for supper, and acup of coffee and an 
egg for breakfast, and now felt like 
eating something solid, I should 
have believed you, and handed you 
half a dollar. Go right away from 
me! I never could bear a hypo- 
crite!” 





AN IMPASSIVE OFFICIAL, 


Astrong and steady wind had been 
blowing fromthe east fora couple of 
days, says the Chicago Tribime, and 


of course the water pipes became 
stuffed up. He securedaplumber and 
had {the obstruction removed. It 


proved to be a mud pout five inches 
long. He wrapped it upin a hand- 
kerchief and waltzed down to the 
water office, and unfolding the hand- 
kerchief, observed to the clerk:— 
“What’s that?’ The clerk cast a 
a glance at it, and, with a smile of 
contempt at thesimplicity of the ques- 


tion, answered, “Why, you idiot, 
that’s a fish.” “I know it is,’’ said 
the unhappy tax-payer; “I know it 


is, but where do you think I found 
it?” “I’m sure [ don’t know,” re- 
plied the clerk with a yawn, “and ’'m 
sure I don’t care.”’ ‘Well I found it in 
my water pipes.” “The heavens you 
did,” replied the official urbanely, and 
witha feeble show of interest; ‘‘must 
have beena pretty tight fit?” “But 
sir,” yelled the citizen, “it’s a bull 
pout! Is this what I pay my water 
rates for?” “Why, you poor pusil- 
lanimous fool,’”’ said the clerk, with a 
pitying smile, “you don’t expect us to 
furnish you with goldfish or Califor- 
nia salmon, do you?” Then he 
yawned and told another elerk he’d 
chuck him for the drinks. The tax- 
payer withdrew, respectfully slam- 
ming the door. 





CREMATION IN CALCUTTA, 

Hon. John M. Francis, who is now on a 
tour round the world, writes to his paper, 
the Troy Times, an interesting account of 
what he saw in the metropolis of India. 
One of the sights he witnessed in Calcut- 
ta was the process of cremation as- prac- 
ticed by the natives, There were three 
funeral pyres in full blaze in the burning 
ghaut when Mr. Francis visited the place, 
and ecoolies were tending the fires, A 
corpse was borne to the ground upon a 
stretcher; the husband of the deceased, 
with a few friends, accompanied it. . All 
were coolies, and this was a funeral in low 
life. The bereaved husband occupied 
some time in bargaining for wood at the 
place of its sale close by, and further 
time was spent in arranging with the 
“stokers” to do the necessary work. 
Finally the material for the fire was 
brought in and built up in sections to a 
height of perhaps four feet; the coolies 
then uncovered the corpse, took the 
silver rings from the fingers and arms, 
and handed them to the husband, an- 
nointed the body and head with some 
greasy substance, and then the body was 
conveyed to the pyre, it was placed 
lengthwise upon the pyre, the legs only 
being doubled up at the knees, so that 
the body should be circamscribed to the 
length of the wood. The wood was 
heaped upon the body, a place being left 
open for the exposure of the face. A 
Hindo priest then presented himself, and 
alighted fagot was handed to the hus- 
band, who passed three times around the 
pyre, swinging his fagot thrice as he 
completed each circuit; then he set fire 
tothe pyre from kindlings underneath, 
and soon the whole pile was in flames, 
There was the poor husband weighed 
down with grief; yet, under religious in- 
junction, he was required to set fire to 
combustibles for the burning of his wife’s 
body to ashes. He was very poor; the 
Brahmin priest had stripped him of his 
last penny as the price of his blessing. 
His countenance bore the expression of 
despair, as he watched the crackling, 
roaring flames of that funeral pyre. The 
Hindoos burn all their dead, and for sani. 
tary reasons cremation is considered de- 
sirable in that densely populated country. 
It is not true that the ashes of the sub- 
jects of cremation are preserved; they 
are mingled with the ashes of the wood 

p separation of the two would be, impos- 
sible. 





ECONOMIZING ON HIS OBITUARY."}'{ 

It was avery sad woman that came into 
our sanctum the other day says the San 
Francisco News Letter, Not to put too fine 
apointon it, she wept. “Lam Mrs, Briggs,” 
she marmuredsadly, The sub-editor said 
he was glad toknow it, andinquired after 
Mr. Briggs. “ You don’t seem to keep the 
run of oureminent citizen much,” she said, 
with some asperity,“for,you know he died 
last Friday.” The sub stammered out that 
he had indeed overlooked it. “That is just 
it,"said_ the grief-strickenone, “I want an 
obituary rit on him,something strong you 
know* Ah, precisely, "saidthe sub-editor 
“Twill just take down the points. He was, 
public spirited, of course?” “Certainly,” 
sighed the widow. “Respected, influen- 
tial, high-toned?” “Way up,” sobbed 
the relict. “ Fine feelings, self-made, 
rich ?” “Well, no,” said the mourner, 
he would have been rich. His partner 
was just elected Supervisor, but he didn’t 
wait for the first day even —he faded 
away, faded away.” “All right, madam ; 
we will get upa notice that will make all 
the other bereaved families in your part 
of the town howl with envy.” “On the 
front page, mind,” she sighed, “Just 
so,ma‘am. Itwill be $8.” “Eight dollars 
for an obituary, with sugar at thirteen 
cents?” “But reflect, madam, that you 
willhave an article that will make Andrew 
Johnson and Henry Wilson turn over in 
their graves.” “Eight dollars — and 
Johnny's shoes will be $4, and Jane’s pull- 
back— well mister, | guess the old man will 
have to slide through on his merits. The 
regular four bit send off will about do, I 
guess,” and depositing that coin on the 
desk she sobbed herself down stairs, 





One mill in Anoka, Minn., sawed nearly 
three million feet of lumber in June. 





4 REGULATION THAT OUGHT TO BE 
REGULATED, 
Tere fs a funny little story of the 
Star Spangled Circumlocution Office. 
Several years ago a gentleman of Troy 
bought two books and read them. 
While reading them he made certain 
comments upon the matter of the 
books onthe margins of several pages. 
A few months ago he loaned these 
books toa relative who before finish- 
ing them went to Denver, Colorado, 
to reside. A week ago this person 
deposited in the Post Office at Denver 
these two book, properly wrapped in 
accordance with the rules of the Post 
Office Department, and with the pro- 
per amount in postage stamps upon 
them to pay the prescribed postage 
on books. Somewhere on the route a 
Postmaster opened the books (as he 
had a_ right to do), and finding writing 
upon the pages, he charged up letter 
postage, and the innocent owner of 
the books is required to pay $1.25 
postage. Now if the borrower of the 
books had written a letter to the 
lender upon leaves of the books, or 
had thus attempted to impart any in- 
formation to him, then we can see 
some reason why the postage should 
be made at letter rates. But in this 
ease the books are returned precilsey 
as they were when loaned, without a 
single additional pencil mark upon 
them, It seems to us that each post- 
master should have the power to pass 
upon matters of this kind, and remit 
the postage charged when it is clear 
that there has been no intention to 
violate the law. As the rule now is, it 
is merely very silly boy’s play on the 
part ofa great government, 





THE KAGE FOK SEALSKINS, 





Some thirty years ago sealskin was com- 
mon enough. Boxes were covered with it, 
gloves and driving-rugs were made of it, 
costermongers and cabmen cut their caps 
from it. time when some 
cunning furrier discovered how to dye it a 
rich dark brown and to give it that ex- 
quisite soft and downy texture which is its 
chief charm. At once ladies adopted the 
luxury. It was soon found that for cloaks, 
jackets, muffs, dainty little hats, collars, 
cuffs, bags, portemonnaies, for a thousand 
other articles of feminine use, it was the 
most delightful, the most beautiful, the 
most indispensible of all possible materials, 

The demand for it increased with rapidi- 
ty almost marvelous, and the fashion, in- 
stead of wearing itself out, has, if anything, 
steadily increased. Indeel, the best Alas- 
ka sealskins, like the furs of the sable, the 
silver fox and the Russian sea otter, com- 
mand an altogether fancy price, and a 
handsome jacket of close texture and uni- 
form color, with no white hairs to break 
the continuation of its tint, will fetch as 
many guineas as five-and-twenty years ago 
it would have fetched half-crowns. The 
result is that the luckless seals have had 
waged against them now for several years 
what practically amounts to]a war of ex- 
termination. 


Then came a 





“KILLED BY KINDNESS.” 

This is a phrase which has just been 
painfully illustrated by satatistics in Eng- 
land. Who would have believed, save up- 
on the authority of Dr. Lankester, the Lon- 
don coroner, that not fewer than three 
thousand tender infants are annually 
smothered to death by ttheir mothers, who 
fall asleep in bed while 
pledges? 

Unfortunately, mothers involuntarily kill 
their children in a great many other ways 
—by absurd indulgences in diet, by foolish 
exposure in dressing, and through utter 
ignorance of the laws of the human system. 
The only wonder is that the race, or at least 


nursing their 


the ‘civilized portion of it, was not long ago 
utterly exterminated. Babies 
tender; it strikes [us that they are re- 
markably tough. 


are called 










The notorious Sir Peter Tait, tts 
great English army clothing con- 
tractor, who supplied the confederates 
during the war of the rebellion in this 
country, has been compelled to close 
his factory for want of orders. 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The British Government is determined to to prepared for 
every eventuality, and is rapidly increasing her already immense 
navy. It appears from the official quarterly return of the 
strength of England's iron walls that four have been added to 
the list of effective vessels during the past quarter, and at the 
present time there aro 22 others in course of construction at the 
various Government dockyards or by private firms. The vessels 
just completed are the ‘*Roadicea,” a sister to the ship ‘Bac 
chante,” building at Portsmouth, a 16 gan iron screw corvette 
cased with wood, of 3,932 (2.639) tons burden, and engines ot 
5,40 (70)horse power, launched at Por'smouth; the “Shan- 
non,” a 9 gun, screw, armor-plated ship of 5,!: 3tons and 2,5( 0. 
horse power engines, built and launched at Pembroke (abe is 

pected to be pleted for sea early this spring); one of five 
14 gun serew corvettes, of 1,8 4 tons bnrden and 2 100-borse 
power engines, named the *fourmaline,” launched at Viddles- 
borough; and the * Mallard,” a composite screw-gun vessel, of 
4 guns aud 40 tons, with engines of 36)-horse power, launched 
at Devo port. The new veussels ordered to be constructed, and 
for which the necessary preparations are being made include 
two iron armor- plated double-screw turret-ships, each ‘to carry 
four of the heaviest guns of 8,492 tons and 6,0 0-horse power 
engines; they are to be named the ‘‘Agamemnon” and ‘ Ajax;” 
the former will be built at Chatham an: the latter at Pembroke; 
they will carry their guns in revolving turrets bebind armor of 

reat th’'ckness, The ‘‘Agamemnon” bas | een commenced 
be planus and drawings indicate what a formidable ship she 
will be. She wil! have two turrets, each carrying very heavy 
guns, and the armor-plating will be very thick. A new plan is 
to be adopted with respect to her water-tight compartments; 
these are to be filled with cork, instead of being left vacant an 
has been the practice. ‘This plan is to prevent the ship sink- 
ing, if at any time a bole should be made in her below the water. 
lire, as there would not be room for ench a quantity of water 
to rash ip as cansed the foundering of the “Vanguard.” She will 
bean unsightly vessel, but one of the most formidable yet 
constructed. Her length will be 28) feet between the per- 
rendiculars, and ber extreme breadth about 60 feet. The 
otuer vessela under construction inelude four iron ‘armor. 
plated ships—viz., the inflexible, a twin screw iron armor- 
plated turret ship of 11,165 tons and 8,000-horse power engines 
to"-arry four of the 8l-tor enus, two in each revolving turret: 
this vexse!, which is tuidirg at Portsmouth, wil!, when com. 
9 for sea, be the nos. powerful in the service, She is 
eing | nilt with a sharp-puinted ram, fitted with a flange on 
‘axb ed: toal ow ber to strike a more effective blow below the 
water line, Active «forts are being made to complete her for 
launching on the day named. A 1’-gan double-serew iron 
armor-plated ship of 7,323 tons and 6,0 «horse power engines, 
to be named the Nelson, building at Glasgow and a sister ship, 
to be christened the ‘* Northampton,” also building at Glasgow; 
hoth of these vessels are to be delivered bv the contractors on 
or be ore March, 1877; also an 8 gun double-screw iron armor 
plated sbip, building at ( hatham, to be named the “Temeraire,” 
of 8,412 tons, and engines of 7,00°-horse power; the probable 
date named for the completion of the vessel for sea is the 
spring of 1878. Her armament will include four 2}-ton (‘lin.) 
and four 1--ton (/0 in.) muzzle loading rifled guns. The other 
Vessels building comprise the * Bucchante ” and ‘ Euryalus,” 
sister ships to the “ Boadicea,” just launched at Portsmouth 
the latter building at Chatham Dockyard, and the other at 
Portsmontb; a 14 gun screw composite corvette, of 1,$64 tons 
and 2,100-horse power engines, to be named the “Cormorant. 
and building at Chatham ; tuur l4-gun screw composite cor-| 
‘ 











vettes, ot 1.861 tons and engines of 2,10) horse powe™ each, to| 
be named the “Emerald,” ‘‘ Garnet,” ‘ Ruby, ’ and 
quoise ;’ the former bu Iding at Pembroke, the ‘* Garnet 
Chatham, and tke two last pamed at Hall; four screw com. 


vosite sloop designed to carry six guus each, of 11 4 tons wit 


cap,” ‘ Penguin,” and ‘Wild Swan ;’ the ‘ Osprey” under 
onstruction at *beerness the ‘ Pelican ” at Devonport, and ,the 
otber two at Glasgow. There are also four double-screw iron 


-| gunboats building, each to carry one gun, 245 tons, and 168. 


horse power engines, ‘0 be named respectively the ** Gadfly,”’ 
**Griper,”’ “ Lincber,” and ** Tickler,” all commenced bnilding 
at Pembroke; the “ tike,” a gunboat of somewhat similar di- 
wensi ns, commenced at Portsmouth, Iu addition to the above 
it is in contemplation to build two vessels of tbe “ Lily ” class, 
with iron frames, beams, and knees, and cesed w th wood. 

In the House of Commons on February 22nd, Hon. Rober, 
Bourke, an Under Foreign Secretary, in reply to a question, 
said the Government was now negotiating ¢xtradilion treaties 
with the South American States, and also for new ones witb 
Russia, France, Belgium, and the United States. 

Heevy weather sti!l continnes to prevai) on the British coaste, 
and the loss of life and property has been enormous. 

The London ‘‘Mark Lane Express,” of February 2}st, has the 
following in the report of the British Corn market: ‘The severe 
frost of which we wrote last week was quickly succeeded bya 
rapid thaw, and trade, which was improving shghtly, bas 
relapsed into inactivity. At laris the market has taken the 
same course, but as it advanced more during the trost it yielded 
more readily with the return of mild weather. In two or three 
days floor rose nearly three francs, It looked like the com 
mencement of a steady reaction. but the advauce wes almost 
wholly lost witbih three days, ‘The abundance of home supplies 
after the poor crop is equally remarkable in France as in Kug- 
land. Not less remarkable is the fact that the stock of flour in 
Paris is wuch larger than last year, notwithstanding its large 
crop there, even much more than here the supplies since the 
harvest bave largely consisted of old wheat avd probably ex- 
plains in great part the comparative low price of home grown 
wheat.” 

Toe “London Spectator” in referring to the American and 
Russian Wheat Trade, says: “‘The merchants of Odessa are in 
fear of a great diminution in their corn trade. ‘They say tbat 
Ameriva is beating them in the Eoglish market, aud their sup- 
ply of wheat to Eogland is cradually sinking—the reduction in 
1:7) bavinog been ten per cent.—and still going on, while the 
Awerican sale bas risen from £15, 100,000 in 1871 to £29," 0,- 
00) in '874, The difference between the two export ng coun. 
tries is most serioas, as the value of corn exported irom Russia 
is equal to the value of all ber other exports, and the Russian 
failure is attributed partly to the want of means of communica- 
tion, which are incessantly improved in America, and partly to 
the Rassian system of allowing the communes to bold land, 
instead of individuals, This, it is said, dest:oys industry, as 
the lazier men bers of the commune live upon their neighbors 
As the communes always held land in common, the root of the 
mischief is probably the want of roads, but it may be aggra- 
vated by the state of the paper currency which begins tu flactu- 
ate, till bargaining to a profit is very nearly impostible. This 
currency is a standing difficulty of the Russian government, and 
will have one day to be dealt wits very sharply.” 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, on february 
iG'h, decided the case of Jenkins agt. Cook appeal. from the 
Arches Cuurt at Canterbury, ib favor of Je bins. J okins bad 
denied the Personality of Satan, and the Rev. Mr Cock there- 
upon refused to administer the sacraments. Jenkins sued in 
the Court of Arches, and the Court sustained the Rev. Mr, 
Cook. The Judicial Committee, however, condemued Cvok to 
py all the costs, and admonished bim not to refuse to admin 
ister the sacraments to Jenkins, 

From France we have the i telligence that tbe elections, 
which took place on February .0tb, pas’ed off with great 
quietude, but with much earnestness. The Repuvlicaus have a 
large majority, aud even in the stro: gholds of Legitivatism and 
of Imperialism, were in some ceses successful, 

‘The extraordinary and increasing prosperity of France and the 
augmenting depression of Germany, is exciting the wonder of 
Europe. If we were to forecast the futare of France and of Ger- 
mary by the light of the financial condition of each, we should 
believe that brighter days await the vanquished than those of the 
victors of Sedan. The revenre retains of France since the war 
have surprised those who know the country best. [ was known 
to be rich; bat a fine of £200,(00,0 0 sterling was ex 
pected to cripple it for years, aud the real expense of the war 
was much gteater. Directly and indirectly, it is believed to 
have cost the State not far shert of four hundred millio s 
Large tracts of country had also been laid waste by the invader, 
manufacturing industry had been crippied, and crowds of people 
ruined) No one would have been surprised it each succes-ive 
Budget had for years presented a deficit, or if the National 
Assembly had refused to spend more than would meet the bare 
necessities of the State Yet the Aesembly and the Ministers 
proceeded to organise a greater army than France bad possessed 
even in the time of the Empire. Plans were drawn up or the 
constiuction of immense forts, beyond the circle of those which 
bad been planved by Louis Philippe’s engineers. Paris under- 
took the work of repairing its disasters with some: f the vigor 
which the Empire had put to political uses. The theatres 
received their usual grants, and sufficient spare money was 
forthcoming to finish, in the Opera House, one of the most 
costly luxuries of tbe Imperial reign. Nr did the authors of 
all this outlay miscalculate the wealth of their country, for the 
Revenue Returns show that the laigest amount ever extracied 
from any nation is paid, if not with ease, at least without appa- 
rent distress. It wae estimated that the indirect taxes for 1875 
would yield 1,:53,0°8.0 0 frances, but they have really brought 
in 2.040,99),00, or an excess of 97.9 2,000 Even making 
allowance tor the imposition of new taxes and fora new change 
in the collect cn of the railway duties we find that the mcrease 
on the receipts of !874 is 140,074,100 francs, or more than 
£5,600,00. Nor does even that enormeus inereace Tepresent 
the real burden which the conntry seems able to curry. Seven 
years ago the ordinary and the extraordinary reverne was esti- 
mated at 1,84 ,00°,(00 franes, or £77,580,0 0. It is calculated 
that the total amount collected this year will be 2,875.0 0,000 
franes, or ¢ 5,(1 0,0 0 more. 
the Exchequer considerably more than £100,000,00) a year. 
Nor can signs of distress be detected bya comparison of the 
estimates with the receipts. The sale of intoxicating drinks 
usually shows, with melancholy trutb, what amount of money 
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to spare, and the increase in the revenue from that 

t fat short of a million pounds. The duties on 

and the transfer of property, all seem 

to indicate a warked advance in wealth, There is a falling-off 
but it seems to be the result of a vicious fiscal 

system rather than of a deciine in prosperity. A very different 
account is given of the nation which cverthrew France. Atter 
the war Germany started on her course of unity with £20 00),- 
00: of ready money. Four fifths of the amount were spent in 
military preparations, to meet any attempt which the French 
might make to regain their lost power. To the share of Prussia 
alone there fell £2!,' 00 0 0, which she spent wholly or partially 
in the redemption of loens aud the con truction of military 
railroads. It would be easy to conceive more productive expen- 
diture, but so vast an outlay mast, nevertheless, have given & 
great impulse to trade. Germany had also an jadvantage over 
Fraree in her parative freedom irom the worst ravages of 
the war. Save in Alsace and Lorraine she had no wasted fields 
to sow, or ruined homesteads to repair, or streets to rebuild. 
If she, as well as France, had to strengthen or erect fortifica- 
tions and to increase her army, the indemnity enabled ber o do 
so free of cost to herself Yet, in spite of all these advantages, 
the Prussian Budget is as unsatisfactory as the Freneb is the 
reverse. Although tle estimates for /8 5 had been made very 
low, there will it is believed, be little or no surplus, aud this 
year preparations are made for a deficit of more than £1,000,- 
000. The loss will be caused by the decline in _the value 
of the e Lands, Forests, Mines, and Railways which belong 
to the State. Being thus directly engaged in commerce, 
it feels th» chill of adversity more quickly than it would 
do if it bad confined itself to the collection of taxss. It is 
thought that it will not be difficult to make both ends meet, by 
cutting down the outlay on the Government railways and by 
issuing ‘Treasury bonds. Put next year no such economies can 
be practised, and if trade should not have revived, the Govern- 
ment must either raise a loan or reduce its military expenditure. 
‘Thus we see depression in tue victorious country aud prosperity 
in the conqnered; deficits in the one and surplasses ia the 
other France bearing her vast fiscal buadens with greater ease, 
than; Prussia bears her comparatively moderate taxes. 


people have 








InconsiperaTeENEss.—There are people kind and eveu 
self denying iu great things, wko constantly spoil pleasure or 
disturb the tranquility of our serener hours throrgh the defect 
of inconsiderateness. They will, to save the trouble of a letter, 
address a telegram announcing the merest tritle about them- 
selves to some household which they know to be hanging on 
the tenter-hooks of suspense on a question of the deepest perso. 
nal concern, careless that the message will be received with 
trembling hands as the tidings of death or ruin. If there 
bappens at a pic-nic to be a girl particularly afraid of lightning, 
the incons derate man of the party draws the attention of the 
company to every black cloud, is sure that it is coming their 
way and means mischief. ‘Timidity attracts tbis quality like a 
magnet. When a nervous elderly lady trusts herself to the 
dangers_of an open carriage, the inconsiderate man will bint at 
the uncertain temper of the horse, throw dcubtfal glances over 
the Larness, or susp ct a screw loose in the carriage, which 
may wake things awkward at the descent of the next steep bill, 
where more than one accident has happened within bis know- 
ledge. And whatever he is on land, he is worse on the water, 
where the terrors of timidity reach their climax—terrors which 
it seems bis deliberate object to enhance by every word and 
action, only that we know how blindness to the feelings of 
others gives an aptitude in the art of infusidg uneasiness not to 
be matched by design. A satirist of the old French Court ob- 
serves on this poiut: “ [t would seem on first thoughts that 
part of the pleasure of princes was to inconvenience other peo—- 
ple; bné it is not so. Frinces are like other men ; they think of 
themselves, follow their taste, their passions, their convenience.” 
It needs no malice of intention to bring about consequences 
that might have malice for their contriver. It is said that Queen 
Charlotte used to let Mrs, Siddons stand reading to her till she 
was ready todrop. She did not know what it was to stand when 
she preferred sitting down. Consideration needs to be cul ivated, 
and personal experience of the inconvenience to which otbers 
are subject is the great teacher ou this point. Hence it is that 
rich people are often very inconriderate in mouey matters. 
‘They put peopie to expense without realizing the embarrass 
ment they cause. They kuow that they themselves are careless 
of money, which seems to them liberality, but it bores them to 
bave to remember that this openbandedness is not within the 
compass of limited means: they cannot e tertain the idea that 
to some people a emall sum is like their life-blood,— Saturday 
Review. 





Tre Art or Frattery.—lIf flattery is to be grateful 
to a sensible and trath-lcving man or woman, it must clearly 
conform to several conditions. As we have remarked, it must 
not be too broad, wholly setting at defiance the bounds of trath, 
but must be recognizable as an approximation to the trnth. 
Tbus the compliment bestowed should clearly point to a merito- 
rious quality having an undisputed existence. Further, it 
should never be forced on a person in an obtrusive way. It 
should be couched in modest langnage and not break violently 
on our attention in bald eulogistic epithets, Aod it should not 
be kept before our minds so as to arouse a full and embarrassing 
consciousness of the speaker's meaning. but rather appear as a 
transient element in a fugitive conversatior. it is always better 
to let the praise be inferred fom the language used than to 
declare it in direct terms. In this way it will be appreciated by 
a swift movement of feeling, while there will be no time for its 
arousing a painful self-consciousness, 

O ce more, flattery isalways more acceptable when it seems 
to be the product of the moment, and not the result of premed- 
itation, for in this case it bas a greater appearance of reality. 
Or if the speaker distinctly intends to indicate a deliberate wish 
to gratify, a d so to show the exercise of forethought, the 
praise should be tendered with a certcin delicate skill so as to 
as+ure the recipient of the giver’s anxie y to make the offering 
as graceful as possible The indirect ways of flattery are also 
worth attending to. One may flatter a person by saying to his 
intimate friend—for instance. his wife—sometbing highly eulo- 
gistic, which it would be difficult to say to himself directly. 
Anotber and still more useful method is to flatter by action 
instead of by words, that is, by treating people as if they had a 
‘certain kind of merit or «xcellence. Tbas we may studiously 
lconsult the taste cf a lady whose esthetic jadgvent we wish to 
jextol, or may enlist the co-opefation of a person in a benevo- 
lent scheme, and thus indirectly attribute to him a generous 
disposition, The advantage of this last mode of flattering is 





ness. ‘I'o appeal to a person's opinion ix not the same thing as 
to declare bim to be wise, even though he may be readily dis- 
posed to conjecture from the former that we mean the latter 
too,—Saturday Review, 
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Tue Avutaor oF “Gop Saye THE Queen.”—Dr. John 
Ball was a Somersetsbire man, born it is supposed about 15 i. 
He was educated in the Royal chapel, and promoted to be 
organist and master of the children of Hereford Cathedral. 
Like his brother organist, Byrd, he soon became tired of a 
monotony £0 ill saited to his abilities, and came to London, 
where he eventually became one of the organists of Elizabeth's 
chapel. He studied the science of counterpoint with such 
success that his name became famous. In !5 6 he took his 
degree of Bacbelor in Music at Oxford, and six years after that 
of doctor. Ia the year of bis doctorate, at Queen Elizabeth's 
recommendation, he was elected profesror in the newly-founded 
college of Sir Thomas Gresbam. In !6'1 Dr. Bull went 
abroad, it is said, for the recovery of bis health, and traveled 
incognito tbrough France and Germany. Wood tells a story, 
which may or may not be true, of a feat performed by him 
while on the Continent, to the following effect—'‘Dr. Bull hear- 
ing of a famous musician belonging to a certain cathedral at 
St. Omer, he applied himself as a novice to him to leara some- 
thing of his faculty, and to see and admire his works. This 

ici ducted Bull to s vestry or mwusic-school adjoining 
to the cathedral, and showed him a lesson or song of forty 
parts, and then made a vaunting challenge to any person in the 
world to add one more part to them, supposing it to be so com- 
plete and full that it was impossible for any man to correct or 
add to it. Bull prayed the musician to lock him up in the said 
school for two or three pours, which, being done, not without 
great disdain by the musician, Bull, in that time or less, added 
forty more parts to the said lesson or song. The musician 
thereupon being called in, he viewed it, tried it, and retried it; 
at length he burst into a great ecstacy and declared that who 
had added those forty parts must either be the arch-fiend him- 
self, erJr. Bull. Bull became so wach admired that he was 
courted to accept of any place er preferment suitable to his 
profession, either within the dominions of the Emperor, the 
King of France, or of Spain; but the tidings of these transac- 
tions coming to the English Court, Queen Etizabeth commended 
bim bome"’ Accordingly Bull returned to his own country 
and continued his duties in the Royal chapel until the death of 
fler Majesty. Upon tbe accession of James to the throne of 
England, Bull retained his appointments and wa: greatly 
patronized by the King and Court. On the 16tb of July, 1‘ 07, 
the King and Prince Henry were invited to dine with the Mer. 
cbart Taylors’ Company, and while his Majesty was at table, 
according to Stow, ‘Jobn Bull, doctor of musique, one of the 
organists of his Majesties chapel royall, and free of the Mer- 
chant taylors, beeing in a citizen's gowne, cappe and bood 
played most excell ut melodie upon a small payo of organes 
placed there for that purpose onely.” It was upon this occasion, 
it is supposed, that the National Aothem was first introduced, 
an old MS. still existing, with a tune of Pr. Bull's very similar 
to our ‘God Save the Queen.” 








Concernine Austratia.—The San Francisco “Alta” 
gives some information concerning the British Australasian 
colonies. It suys: ‘First settled by white men at about the 
same time, and like our coast, brought into prominence by the 
discovery of ite mineral wealth a quarter of a century since, it 
has advanced with rapid strides, until it now has the most 
enlightened community, the most splendid cities, the best Gov- 
ernment and the moet brilliant future in the Southern Hews 
phere. ‘he area in the Temperate Zone—for par! of Australia 
is within the tropics — da that pied in Middle and West- 
ern Europe by the Teutonic and Latin nations, and much of 
the Jund is blessed with an excellent soil and a most propitious 
climate. There are now seven separate colonial governments in 
Australasia, kept apart politically by rival interests and petty 
local jealousies, but cot ted by strong sympathies that will at 
sore day bring them into a confederation or union. ‘Ihey have 
now a population of nearly 2,: 00,000; they export about $2v0,- 
(00,00U, or about $80 to the person on an averege; import as 
much, and havea total public debt of $200,000,00'; pay au 
average annual tax tothe person of $13, have 7,000 miles of 
railway. 25,000 miles of telegraph, 6,000, 00 acres ander culti- 
vation, 6 ',(09,000 sheep, and 7,106,000, neat cattle. Victoria, 
the chief g:ld-producing colony, like California, has passed the 
auriferous climax and the number of miners, as well as the 
average daily profit of their lavor, is steadily declining. In 
18 i6 there were 72,010 miners and now there are only 43,9 0; 
ad the gold yield, which was about fifty-tive willion dollars io 
1°54, is now reduced to $2u,010,0L0; but while that industry, 
which was the beginning of the settlement and the foundation 
of the prosperity of the colony declined, other branches took 
its place, and the population, wealth and trade have steadily 
increased.” 











Tye Untitrty or Impovertsuep Perrs.—-It is difficult 
in these days to believe in the possibility of a novel so bad that 
it bas to go begging for a publisher, and our bewilderment is 
increased when we find that the work in question is written by 
“a person of quality.” According, however, to an advertise- 
ment in the “Atheneum,” ‘‘a nobleman,’’ to whom, in spite of 
his rank, ‘‘remuneration is indispensable,” is anxious “to treat 
with an English or American firm for bringing out a work of 
fiction.” Unless the announcement is an eluborate joke—whbich 
seems hardly probable—it is to be feared that the unfortunate 
nobleman in question is hurdly aware of the full commercial 
value of his title. It is, indeed, somewhat sad to see a peer 
endeavoring to turn an honest penny by novel writing when 
he could make a really handsome income out of promoting, or 
could at any rate live comfortably by letting himeelf out to 
suborban dinrer parties at five gaineas a nizht and bis cab fare. 
On the other band. the position of a nobieman who bas nothing 
to live upon beyond bis title is, no doubt, in many respects a 
very serious one, and, on the principle that a single solid fact is 
worth any amount of theory, the Leicester Square orat rs, 
whose favorite topic ia a fervid denunciation of ‘‘our bloated 
aristocracy " might do worse than reflect upon the stern reali'y 
of a nobleman who, in despair cf every other mode of making 
a living, has actually taken to writing novels—a branch of liter 
ature confessecdly far less remanerative than that of writing 
testimonials tor the vendors of patent medicines. It is, indeed, 
strange to find a peer wasting time, ink and paper over a three- 
volume romance, when a graceful tribute on a single sheet of 
paper to a cheap sherry, a novel bair-dye, or a harmless after- 
d nner pill would bring him ina handsome annuity.—London 
Observer. 





Honesty tue Best Poricy.—Persons engaged in the 
sardine trade in France are finding out that fraud is not always 
profitable in the long run. This export trade, says Conrw’ 
Clipperton in his commercial report on Nantes for the past year, 
was found to have fallen off to such a great extent that informa. 


tion on the subject was sought by the Minister of Commerce 
from the French consuls abroad. The United States being the 
priccipal buyer of this article were applied to in the first in- 
stance, and the unpleasant truth was revealed in a dispach trom 
the French Consul-General at New York last February. It 
seems that the hermetically closed bcxes containing, it was 
fondly believed, “sardines a Ptuile” could no longer be de- 
pended on for the nature of their contents. Spurious fish, such 
as sprats, mackerel, and even more common species, were 
iutroduced, while the oil was of very inferior quality. It vas 
discovered tbat at least 40 per cent. of the importation was 
spurions, and as a natural consequence the general demand for 
sardines fell, and a large stock was left on band. The ordin- 
nary yearly production of sardines is between 400,0C0 and 500,- 
000 cases, each case containing 100 boxes of which it is estimated 
that France consumes 7,0) cases, or on an average one box 
for every fine inhabitante. With a view to protect the buyers in 
fature from being chea'ed by fraudulent contractors, a syndicate 
bas been Jately formed to watch, as far as it is possible, that the 
rules and regulations agreed to by the trade are complied with, 
and having full powers to grant a mark or certificate guaranty- 
ing that the merchardise is of a sound and marketable quality — 
the quality to be determined each season and to be considered 
as accepted.— Pall Mal! Gazette. 





A Mistaxe Somewnere.—The Irish are a warm- 
hearted and impulsive people (says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,”) 
and the warmth of their hearts and their impulsiveness are sel- 
dom more si.nally displayed than when they are performing the 
fanctions of jurymen. At the Tralee quaiter sessions the other 
day a young man was tried for embezzlement. ‘The jary ac 

uitted the prisoner ** believing he bad committed a mistake.” 
The chairman observed that it was very fortunate for the 
prisoner that he was tried by the jury, as probably he would 
bave been convicted by another jury. ‘I'he following interesting 
explanations of their verdict was then made by the jury: ‘* We 
believe,’ said the foreman, ‘* it was all a mistake of the poor 
man, your worship.” ‘* But,” rejoined the chairman, * the case 
was fully proved, gentlemen.” ‘* It was,” remarked one of the 
jurors, ‘this first offence of the kind, your worship.” ‘ We 
did not like to te bard upon tbe poor fellow,” added anotber 
juror. ‘* Bat,” veplied the chairman, ‘ that will not do for the 
administration of justice,” * Oh, sir,” exclaimed a third juror, 
“do let the poor fellow go now.” Of course, under these cir- 
cumstances, the further detention of the prisoner was impossi 
‘ble, and so the ‘‘ poor fellow” was accordingly ‘‘ let go.” 





European Miscellanies. 


Or rue 1,711 newspapers issued in Great Britain, 
808 are penny papers. 


CENTENNIAL Excursions to the United States, are 
advertised throaghout Europe at cheap rates. 


Lonvon nas 5,000 miles of gas mains, 54,000 strect 
lamps, which burn 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas each night. 


Great Barrain nas 5,337 saving institutions ; 
France, 1,19); Germany, 1,500; Austria, 54 ; Belgium, 411; 
Switzerland, 3 '3; Italy, 278; the Netherlands, 270; Sweden, 266: 
Norway, 262; Denmark, 2:9; and Russia, 63, 
depositors aggregates 11,600,'.(0. 


Tue Lonvon Merrorotitan (underground) Railway, 
during the last hulf year, carried 26,5 10,00) passengers ‘A 
18,( 00 trains unattended with any acci?ent. A dividend of 4 
per cent, was declared, the receipts having increased $100,0)0, 
and the working expenses being iderably reduced 


A Strrance Carco.—Three large triangular-headed 
serpents having been discovered amongst a cargo of Iudian 
sugar on board the Robert Indious, in the port of Marseilles, 
a great alarm spread amongst the shipping in the harbor. 
The crew, however, succeeded in killing two of the serpents in 
the hold by feeding them with poisoned pigeons, and the third 
was enticed on the upper deck, where a large jar of poisoned 
milk had been placed, which the animal partly consumed and 
then died under horrible convulsions. 


Tue Batmorat Curiinc Crus, which played its 
maiden game last winter, bas ceased to exist, orders having 
been sent to all the members of the club on the royal estates to 
discontinue the game. The Queen is noderstood to have said 
that she did not see much amusement in the game of curling, 
bat that she was afraid it tended to encourage a love for malt 
liquor. ‘That the popular sport should be regarded with dis 
favor by royalty has caused regret among the keen curlers of 
the Dee side. 


Durinc THE PERFORMANCE of the fifth act of “Ham 
let” at the Lyceam Theatre in Lordon afew days since, Mr, 
Henry Irving met with what, for a moment, was feared to have 
b.en a serious accident. In the course of the fencing scene 
with ‘‘Laertes” his foil struck the stage so sbarply as to cause it 
to rebound upward, the pommel of the hilt striking him on the 
right cheek a little below the eye, to which it was found that 
fortunately, no seriousinjury bad been done. Mr. Crichett, a 
medical friend of Mr. Irving’s, happened to be in t e thea‘re at 
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SuicivE By THE GuitLoTinE.—The London “Echo” of 
January 28th says: “Mr. Carter held yesterday an inquest on 
the body of Francois Auguste Chere, aged thirty-eight. o 
French artsan, of New-cross road, who committed suicide 
under the following circumstances: Mr John Wilson stated 
that deceased had lodged with hin for twelve months, and was 
apparently independe t when he took the apartments, He waa 
very quiet and respectable, ard spent the greater part of his 
time oyer some engineering models in which be intended car- 
tying out improvements. Latterly be seemed tole pressed for 
money, end a fortnight ago told witness that he was an artisan 
who had saved woney for the purpose of going into business, 
tbat bis wife was killed during the bombardment of Paris five 
years ago, that bis money was nearly gone, and that when he 
was penoiless he should quit the world. Oa Saturday last he 
brougbt home two large planks of wood avd a large double- 
bandled knife, such as is used by tanners for scraping the hair 
off skins, but no notice was taken of it, witness thinking they 
were for cutting up into morels. Nothing was seen of bim on 
Sunday, andon Monday morning bis door was burst open, 
when it was discover2d that he had committed suicide by cut- 
ting off his head with a guillotine, ‘The two planks had been 
ased as uprights, at the top of which the knife had been placed. 
Grooves had been cut in the inner sides of the planks tor the 
knife to run own easily, and two beavy stones were bound to 
the upper part of the knife to give it weight, and by meansof a 
pulley be bad drawn up the knife and let it fall on his throat, 
the head being cut clean off. Confirmatory evidence having 
been given, the jury returned a verdict of suicide while of un- 
sound mind.” 

“To E. Sarens, Ancer Cotrace, AxGer Soap, ToTrEnpoen, 
Baistou.— Fen: I hope vou will excuse me for all that I bave 
dove and all that i Will do to make your Wife and to give ber 
more happiness than she bas had hitherto for a man to use a 
Wife as you did ought to be hung and gibbeted you have male 
my blood boil many a time there is nota “ ife in the world like 
the ove you have lost and i will go through fire and water for 
her and loose my life through it if you had done your duty and 
treated her as a proper mao this would not have happened 
rather than i wonld have done it otherwisy i would have died 
God has sent protectors for her and i will stick to her till death, 
your bart is like a stone quarry, many atime have I felt for her 
to hear how you have cursed her, it have almost made my heart 
jamp out of my body to hear her tell how you have used her, 
i have got a feelivg and a bart that cau feel for another. Sup- 
pose you thought yourselt somebody above all the rest in the 
world, because you had 2 houses what your wife had worked 
hard for. You should have thought a wife would not pnt up 
with it for ever or tawked about other people been Lord Bau- 
dish, but when you bad your great coat on you thought yourself 
sapose Lord Mack, from nowhere—Yours truly, a friend,”~ 
Manchester Courier. 


An American GENERAL’s Banxrurtcy.—On Febru- 
ary srd, General Riley, of the Royal hotel, New Bridge Street, 
late of Gloucester-road, South Kenaington, applied to pass his 
examination on accoants showing debits to the amountof £',- 


057 103., and assets nil. On examination tbe bankrupt stated 
that he bad no business. He was formerly a general in the 
Confederate army. He was an American by birth, but bad 
lived in England during the Inst three years) When he came 
over from America he possessed only a smull amount in casb, 
but enjoyed a salary as agent of a cowpany for the sale of land 
in America. The name of the compaay was the Newport and 
Oregon Coal Company; it had since been wound up. He bad 
no present income, a d had been living on meny advanced by 
bis frieuds. Mr. Doria asked for an adjournmect, in order that 
the matter might be further investigated at a private silting. 
‘he Registrar said that the accounts had been on the fil 





































































































26 B1DCe 
the 14th of December, and the trustee had done nothing. No 
ground had been shown for an adjournment and the bankrupt 
would be allowed to pass. 


A MONSTER WITH A HEAD measuring six feet by four 
and a body forty-five feet in length,‘is according to the ‘*Landee 
Advertiser,” well known to Scotch fishermen as the ‘ herring 
hog.” A very fine specimen of the animal was seen the other 
day by some Broughty Ferry men off the Bell Rock. The crew 
of a fishing boat were hanling in their baddock lines when the 
“herring hog ’ came to blow only a few yards from the star- 
board side of the boat. Its huge Lead seemed to be tull of slits 
or holes, and it had eyes resembling those of an ox but much 
larger. Its skin was black and apparently rough, changing into 
a light hue toward the lower part of the body. It had a broad 
tail, which would measure about six fect from tip to tip, aud 
reemed to be very old, for its head and tail were covered with 
large white barnacles measuring about three inches long, and 
one of its fins was partially eaten away, as it by decay. It took 
several haddocks off the lines, acd broke the line the crew were 
nauling in. The men then became alarmed, aud threw stones 
at it, one of which strack the hog, when it pinnyed and reap- 
peared at a greater distance, giving a great rvar. 


Tue passion OF FrencumeEn for putting slips of red 
ribbon in their buttonholes without haviug the right so to do, 
says the ** Pall Mall Gazette '’ has to be checked by oscasional 
remiuders from the Chancellor of the Legion of [onor of the 
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the time of the accident, and at once did all that is y to 
reduce the swelling and discoloration. 


Enevanv’s Pauper Rovt.—The number of paupers 
receiving relief in Hugland and Wales on the Ist of July, 1875, 
was 746, 65; the returns show 1°4,138 in-door and 62,268 out- 
door, but 4'1 are counted in both these classer, having had 
both in-door and out-door relief on the day named. The pau 
pers were one in 3, or 3.3 perc: nt, ou the population enumer— 
ated at the ceceus of 1871. As weare nearly half way toward 
the next censns, the popuiation is increased, and the true ratios 
are not quite so high as those just stated. ‘The total is less by 
£7.91, or 4.8 per cent. than at the corresponding date in 14/4. 
The number of able-bodied panpers—namely, 94,969—shows a 
decrease of 6,632, or 6.5 per cert.; in Lancanshite a decrease 
of 11.7 per cent., and in the metropolis 15 per cent. The num- 
ber of able-bodied male paupers show a decrease {r m 20,474, to 
18,943 in Juiy, 1875. The classification of the paupers, which 
deals with the gross number, 74%,5*, without a deduction for 
tbe 411 double entries, shows 13 ',333 adult males, being less by 
8,85 than in July, 1574; 312,231 adult females, a decrease of 
16,65 °; 2 2.207 children, a decrease of 13,83:; 3.205 vagrants; 
a decrease of 97. But tbe number of insane panpers has 1in- 
creased; the males being ~3,295, an increase of 4/4; the fe- 
males, ‘0,!58, an increase of 8%. The total number of insane 
paupers in Jaly, 1875. was 15,174 in-door, and 39 304 out-door, 
|the majcrity of the latter being in asylums. The total number 
of paupers shows a decrease of the in-door from 1-7, {44 in July, 
1874, to 124,238 in July, 1875, and a decrease trom 646,404 to 
612,263 in the out-door paupers. 








P that may be incorred by this practice. These con- 
sists of fines of 2.0 francs and imprisooment ranging from 
three days to three months, But there is another class of offen- 
ders whose misdemeanors are more difficult to cope with. ‘Ubhey 
are Knights of the Curist of Portugal or Braz.|, or of' some other 
order whose ribbon is red, who persist in wearing this r bbon 
without the insignia to show that it is not the Legion of Honor, 
Gen. Viney has jrst beea recalling to these talse brothers for 
the fifth or sixth time these three years tbat it is their duty to 
wear affixed to their red ribbons a cross not smaller than a franc 
piece. He declares in the ‘Official’ that if be catches any 
French Knight of the Christ order wearing bis ribbon undecked 
he will instantly withdraw from him bis right to wear forego 
decorations. 


Peasopy’s Buitvincs.—The extensive block ot build- 
ings known as the Peabody Buildings, in Southwark Street, 
Borough, has been formally opened by the Trustees of the Pea. 
body Fend. The site upon which the new buildings bave been 
erected was formerly a creek runniog from the River ‘Thames, 
Several intersting relics have been found includiug two skulls 
which were dug from a depth of 20 feet below,the surface of the 
roadway. Close to ove of the skulls the excavators found » die 
and eeveral balfpennies, whioh are now in the possession «f the 
trustees. The aew buildings stand back about 50 feet from 
Southwark Street and consista of !2 blocks. Io each block 
there are 22 tenements on five floors, consisting of one, two, and 
three rooms, capable of accommodating 2 0 persons, ‘The rents 
vary from 3s to 58 9d—that is to say, 3s fora single room, 4s 61 
for two rooms, and 5s 9d for three rooms. 4 
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THE ALBION. 








We Can Make Home Happy. 





Though we may not change the cottage 
For mansions tall and grand, 

Or exchange the little grass spot 
For a boundless stretch of land— 

Yet there’s something brighter, dearer, 
Than the wealth we'd thus command, 


Though we have no means to purchase . 
Costly pictures rich and rare— 

Though we have nosilken hangings 
For the walls so cold and bare, 

We can hang them o'er with garlands, } 
For flowers bloom everywhere. , 


We can make home very cheerful 
If the right course we begin; 

We can make its inmates happy 
And their truest blessings win; 
It will make a small room brighter 

If we let the sunshine in. 


We can gather ‘round the fireside 
When the evening hours are long— 

We can blend our hearts and voices 
In a happy social song; 

We can guide some erring brother, 
Lead him from the path of wrong. 


We may fill our homes with music 
And with sunshine brimming o'er, 

If against all dark intruders 
We will firmly close the door; 

Yet should the evil shadow enter, 
We must love each other more, 


There are treasures for the lowly 
Which the grandest fail to find, 
There's a chain of sweet affection 
Bringing friends of kindred mindy | 
We may reap the chvuicest blessings 
Trom the poorest lot assigned, 





Parted in Anger. 


“Agnes, you silly little wife, you are 
not really out of temper about such a 
trifle! Look up, and laugh, or I shall 
think you are pouting in earnest.” 

The young husband of two months’ 
standing put his hand under his wife's 
chin, as he spoke, and strove to raise the 
pretty face that was hiding its charms 
under a frown, But Agnes Ray shook 
off the loving hand, and turned away 
coldly. 

“You may callit outof temper or pout- 
ing, which ever you choose,” said she; 
“put am annoyed with you, and don't 
feel at all inclined to laugh. You 
promised to take me to the Morrises’ ball; 
and now, whenI have been looking for- 
ward to it, and preparing my dress, and 
promised myself several dances, you say 
you cannot go because your father is ill. 
He is no worse than he has been, and will 
probably linger on in this state month 
after month. Do you suppose I am not 
to go out all through the winter? 

“[ don’t know, dear Agnes,” replied her 
husband, gravely. “I hope my father 
may get better soon, but at present he is 
in a very precarious state, and I could 
not with propriety go to this ball, or let 
you go. But can you not make yourself 
happy at home with me, so early after 
marriage, my darling? You used to say 
you preferred a quiet evening with me 
to any ball, and you see nothing of me 
allday. Will you give mea kiss before 
1 go?” 

“Nonsense, Edmund! _I never expected 
you to be so unkind,” retorted Agnes, 
angrily. “I had better have stayed with 
papa, who never refused me any pleasure, 
than have married to be tyrannized 
over like this. I wish I hadn't mar- 
ried.” 

Edmund Ray’s pleasant, good-looking 
face darkened with pain and annoyance 
at his wife's fretful, angry words, and he 
struggled to regain his temper before he 
answered her. 

“You are saying what you do not mean, 
Agnes,” he said, coldly, “and you will be 
very sorry for it afterward. I shall come 
home by the five o'clock express, and if 
you have recovered your temper you can 
order the horses,and we will go for a ride 
before dinner. Good by.” 

Leaving the house, for the first time 
since their marriage, without a parting 
kiss, Edmund Ray wended his way to the 
station, and was soon being whirled along 
toward his office in New York; while 
Agnes, struggling hard to repress the 
tears that weuld force their way to her 
pretty blue eyes, stood by the window, 
listening to the sound of the train dying 
away in the distance. 

They had parted in anger, and, woman 
like, Agnes would have given worlds now 
to have recalled all that she had said, and 


to have siven the kiss of peace he had | 








asked tor in vain. She loved her young 
husband very dearly, and knew his worth. 
Bat she wasa spoilt child; and he, in his 
deep love, was fostering her willfulness 
and impatience by yielding and minister- 
ing to her every wish. 

Edmund Ray was ai barrister, living 
some thirty miles from the city, ina pret- 
ty part of Westchester, and consequently 
Agnes passed many hours of the day 
alone; but never had she felt them so 
long and wearisome as they were that 
morning. She ordered the dinner, 
re-arranged the flowers in her vases, wrote 
her letters, and a note to Mrs. Morris, to 
say they would be unable to come to 
her ball, and long before it was necessary 
put on her riding habit, that she might 
be ready for Edmund when he came 
home; then, ordering the groom to bring 
the horses round at five o’clock precisely, 
she took a book, and sat down in her 
pretty little drawing-room, to while away 
the time till she heard the train ap- 
proaching that was to bring her husband 
home. She had no fears as to their 
meeting after their quarrel. She knew 
well enough that she had only to give a 
smile to receive one in return from her 
loving young husband, and with a happy 
light in he eyes she took up her book, 
and was soon deep in its absorbing 
pages.” 

Ever and anon she would raise he head 
to listen for the roar of the approaching 
train; but it did not come, and she re- 
sumed her reading. The tramp of 
horses feet aroused her, and going to the 
door, she found the groom standing there 
with the two horses, ready saddled. 

“You are too early, Baynes,” she said. 
“It is not five yet, and your master is not 
come home.” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” replied the man, 
touching his hat, “but it’s ten minutes 


past five; and I didn’t know wheterh 
may be you'd ride to the station for mas- 
ter. The ’spress ain't in yet. 

Agnes paused, and hesitated. She 
rather wished to meet her husband quiet- 
ly at home, that she might tell him how 
sorry she was to have behaved ill to him; 
but her pretty chestnat mare was pranc- 
ing and ecurveting; and, gathering her 
skirt round her, she said: 

“Very well, Bayne. Bring Zuleika 
near, and you can mount Julius, and walk 
home from the station.” 

The man obeyed, and they rode gently 
to the little country station. As they 
approached it she saw her father (Mr. 
Wyniard) who lived a few miles off, rid- 
ing towards it, and turned her horse to 
meet him, 

“Well, Agnes,” _he exclaimed, smiling, 
“are you come to meet your husband, 
like a dutiful wife? Iam expecting Lin- 
ton down to spend a few days with me, 
andam eome to look after him. How 
late the express is! I'll ran in and see 
how soon they expect it.” 

He dismounted from his horse and en- 
tered the station, while Agnes sat out- 
side watching the people coming to meet 
their frends or depart themselves. Mr. 
Wyniard stayed several minutes in the 
station, and when he rejoined her, there 
was alook on his pale face that made his 
daughter's heart give a dull thump at 
her side, and made he feel sick and 
faint. 

“Be brave, my girl, and make up your 
mind to bear a little suspense,” he said, 
laying his hand quietly on hers. “There 
has been an accident on the line. The 
five o’clock express has gone over the 
embankment, and several passengers are 
killed and wounded. Iam going up the 
line now onan engine they are going to 
send, and Yl bring Edmund back with 
me, hope. ‘Trust in God, my child. He 
may be all safe and sound. Go home, 
and wait as patiently as you can.” 

Agnes heard himthrough. Her heart 
was beating with slow, heavy pulsations, 
and a numbness stole over her whole 
body; but she did not ery or faint. One 
deep heavy breath she drew; then in 
cold, hard tones, she said, 

“May I not go on the engine with 
you” 

“My poor child!” said Mr. Wyniard, 
‘you mast not. Edmund would not wish 
it. Probably he is staying to help the 
wounded. Go home, my child; I must be 
off. Be brave!” 

She stooped and kissed him quietly 
and silently; and then, with fixed, unsee- 
ing eyes, and pale stony face, rode home. 





riome to tne empty house, the loud- 
ticking clock, and the dull gnawing 
agony of her fearful waiting! Slowly 
and camly she passed up the steps, 
through the hall, and into the drawing- 
room. She took her hat from her burn- 
ing head and passed on to the window- 
where she took her stand to watch -for 
what? Alas! poor young wife, not for 
her husband! She felt no doubt about 
his fate. From the moment that she had 
heard her father’s words a deadly cer- 
tainty that she should see him no more 
alive took possession of her. They had 
parted in anger for the first time, and she 
felt sure that, by one of those strange 
fatalities, they would never meet again. 

The sun shone as brightly as ever, a 
bird sang gaily in a neighboring tree, and 
her kitten was playing happily with a 
floating feather. But life was over for 
her. Edmund was dead,—those ‘kind 
dark eyes closed for ever—that loving 
heart cold and still! The clock—a wed- 
ding present from her father—ticked 
gaily on,and chimed the quarters three 
times unheeded by her before the garden 
gate creaked, and her father, with slow, 
reluctant step, passed up the gravel path. 
She stood still, merely turning her pale, 
face and dreamy eyes on him as he en- 
tered the room. ‘The tears stood in his 
eyes as he put his arm gently round her 
and the hand that took her coldone 
trembled violently. 

“Agnes, my poor child,” he said, in 
broken tones, “I can give you no hope. 
The bodied are not all recovered yet, but 
he is not among the wounded or safe, 
and he was seen to enter the train some 
minutes before it started. Heaven help 
you,my child! It isa fearful, fearful 
blow!” 

Agnes spoke not—a_ shudder ran 
through her whole frame, and she raised 
her head and shook it, as if trying to 
shake off some bewildering weight. 
Her eyes were dry, though the tears fell 
fast from her father’s, and she turned 
her gaze once more on the gate, as if 
expecting somebody else to come. Alas, 
poor young wife! was she looking for 
that dreadful procession that was to 
come—the shutter, with its ghastly bur- 
den, so stiff and still beneath sheet or 
cloak that hid it from the public gaze? 

It was long before her father could get 
herto quit her dreadful post of silent 
watehing, but when she a length threw 
herself on the sofa with wild cries of 
agony, it was still more terrible to see 
that white, despairing face, as she raised 
it, tear-stained and convulsed, to her 
father’s, saying, through the choaking 
sobs: 

“And we parted in anger!” 

Oh, careless words, so lightly spoken ! 
what agonizing frnit were they bearing 
now! Poor Agnes! they could not in- 
duce her to goto bed through that long 
weary night. 

“Oh, no, no! she sobbed. “TI must still 
stay up till — oh, Edmund! Edmund!” and 
the shuddering pause spoke more plainly 
than any words could speak. 

But few such nights could come to any 
woman, and, thank God, in His mercy, 
such agony can last but one night in a 
lifetime. The arrow may remain in the 
wounded heart year after year, but the 
fearful thrill of its entrance can come but 
onee, 

The dull gray light broke at last. The 
rising sun tinged the soft gray clouds 
with rose and amber; the little birds 
twittered gaily and blithely once more 
among the dew-spangled trees, and life 
proceeded on in its avcustomed way, taks 
ing no heed of that weary, widowed 
young heart—that future robbed of every 
hope! 

Agnes threw upthe window, that the 
fresh morning breeze might cool her 
aching, barning brow, and leant out to 
gaze with heavy, swollen eyes on the 
love scene before her, though all uncon- 
scious of its loveliness. Her father, worn 
out with sitting up hour after hour, in 
vain endeavors to soothe her wild agony 
of grief, lay sleeping heavily on the sofa, 
his wrinkled face looking more wrinkled, 
and his gray hair grayer in the clear 
light of the early morning. 

Oppressed by the dull stupor that fol- 
lows excessive weeping, Agnes stood 
leaning against the window, listening to 
the whistle of the passing laborer, or the 
elang-clang of the gardener’s sharpen- 
ing scythe,as he mowed the lawn, un- 
conscious that his master was a mangled 





corpse, and his mistress a widow, Ior ne 
had left his work before the sad report 
had reached the servants’ ears. 

The distant roar of an approaching 
train struck on her ears, and Agnes 
shivered at the terrible sound, and, cower- 
ing down on the stone step of the win- 
dow-sill, buried her face in her hands to 
shut out sight and sound, and all that 
reminded her of the terrible grief that 
had come on her young life. She so far 
succeeded, that she heard nothing of the 
approaching step on the gravel, but sat 
on, buried in her bitter thoughts, till the 
sound of her name in a well-known voice 
made her spring to her feet with a wild 
ery, and in another momemt she was in 
her husband's arms! 

“My own Agnes—my darling! what 
does this mean?” he asked, in bewildered 
surprise, which was certainly not dimin- 
ished by her excited answer: 

“Oh, Edmund, Edmund!” she cried— 
“they said you were killed! Edmund— 
my husband!” 

“Who did?— when?” asked the aston- 
ished young man; but he could gain no 
answer, till Mr. Wyniard, roused from his 
sleep by his daughter's ery, came for- 
ward, and asked how he had escaped the 
smash up of yesterday’s express. 

“Because I never was in it,” he 
replied. “Did not Agnes get my note?” 

“No, Agnes got no note,” replied her 
father; “and one of the passengers told 
me he had seen you enter the train some 
minutes before it started, You’ were in 
one of the first carriages, he said, and 
they were smashed and nearly all the 
passengers killed.” 

“That is quite true,” replied Edmund, 
with a grave face; “but before the train 
started I received a telegram to say my 
father was worse, and to beg me to come 
to him immediately. I wrote a line on 
the leaf of my pocketbook, to tell Agnes 
what had happened, and gave it to poor 
Southey who was sitting by my side, 
begging him to let Agnes have it at once; 
but I suppose the poor fellow was killed, 
Ithen went to my father, who died at 
two o'clock this morning, and as soon as 
I could get away I came home. So my 
poor little wife has passed a night of 
widowhood and misery! Agnes, have 
you no word for me now I have re- 
turned ?” 

Agnes raised her pale, tear-stained face 
to his witha look of tremulous joy, too 
deep for words, whispering: . 

“Oh, Edmund! it made it so trebly 
dreadful to think we parted in anger !” 





A CAREFUL JUDGE, 


Judge Green, of the Second District, 
Washington Territory, may fairly claim to 
be considered the most cautious occupant of 
the bench extant. A case recently came 
before him in which an Indian was charged 
with the murder of th dwho was 
amedicine man. The defendant's wife had 
been very ill, and labored under the firm 
conviction that the medicine man had be- 
witched her. The husband went to the 
medicine man and requested the release of 
his wife from the spell which was killing 
her. The demand was refused by the re- 
puted wizard, who further said that the 
woman was in his power and would die the 
next day. Upon this the husband very nat- 
urally killed him. The defense took the 
ground that a belief in witchcraft was sane- 
tioned by the Bible, and was common all 
the world over. The Judge, in charging 
the jury, observed that he did not feel at 
liberty to assume that there was no sueh 
thing as witchcraft; that he would not take 
upon himself to deny the possibility of the 
enchantment of the sick woman; and that 
as the defendant believed it to be his duty 
to save his wife by killing the medicine 
man, it was proper for the jury to find a 
verdict of not guilty. Which they accord- 
ingly did, to the confusion of all future 
medicine men. It is a funny case. 








TWELVE persons stopped at a hotel over 
night. On asking their bill thenext morn- 
ing, they found it to be $12. The old men 
paid $4 each, the old women paid $2 each, 
the young men paid 50 cents each, and the 
young women paid 25 cents each. How 
many old men, how many old, women, how 
many young men, and how many young 
women were there traveling in this crowd? 
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PERILS OF THE SEA. 


A ship lately arrived home at Bris- 
tol, England, after a successful Pacific 
whaling voyage. Time was when thous- 
ands of vessels tracked the great sea-mon- 
sters, in search of oil, but the discoveries of 
the mineral article has made the trade no 
longer remunerative, or at least, much less 
an object of pursuit. The ship referred to 
was the West Wind, commanded by Cap- 
tain Parker, who met with a most perilous 
adventure during the cruise, and which 

ame very near costing him his life. Un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, the 
occupation of the whalers is one of great 
danger and physical trial, and very few 
ships ever return to port without losing one 
or more hands by the ordinary exigencies of 
the service. 

It seems that Captain Parker was out 
from his ship with a boat’s crew, chasing o 
whale, and having fastened his harpoon to 
the creature, it dove as usual, and the line 
coiled in the bow of the boat, began to run 
out with lightning speed as the monster 
sunk to the extreme depth of the ocean. 
At this ‘critical juncture, Captain Parker 
went to the forward part of the boat to be 
sure that there was no “twist” in the rope 
to prevent its working clear. The line wag 
running out with such rapidity as to cause 
smoke to rise from the wood work of the 
‘boat, and the captain threw water,as is the 
custom, upon the spot. By some unlucky 
lurch of the boat he was canted from his 
position, and he naturally threw out his left 
band to prevent himself from falling. But 
in doing so, he unfortunately placed it so 
that the’ rope coiled about his wrist, and 
he was overboard and out of sight in an in- 
stant! 

He was perfectly conscious while he was 
rushing down, head foremost, and with in- 
credible swiftness, and it appeared to him 
that his arm would be tornfrom the socket, 
so great was the resistance of the water. 
During these awful moments he was well 
aware of his perilous situation,and that his 
only chance for life was to cut the line. 
But how could he do this? He could not 
move his right’ arm from his side to which 
it was so closely pressed by the force of the 
element through which hewas being drawn. 
The pressure on his brain grew more and 
terrible, and a roaring as of thunder sound- 
ed in his ears. He opened his eyes for a 
single instant, and it seemed as though a 
stream of fire was passing before them. 
-And now came that inevitable activity of 
brain which characterizes all such perilous 
situations, where one’s whole life seems to 
pass in review in an instant of time. But 
the captain was a very practical man, cool 
and courageous always, and consequently 
still self-possessed. 

He began to struggle with all his muscu- 
lar power to reach the knife which he wore 
in his belt. He felt that he was growing 
weaker every instant, and it was now or 
never with him, though we should say, pa- 
renthetically, that what requires so long to 
deseribe, occurred in time which was meas- 
ured by seconds, rather than minutes. Oh! 
if he could but command his right hand for 
one stroke upon that fatal line. Now his 
heart began to fail him. He did not abso- 
lutely despair, but his brain reeled, his 
nerves seemed to relax their tension, light 
and darkness appeared to alternate before 
his eye-balls, and his head felt as though 
compressed in an iron vise. Was this his 
last moments? He thought,in spite of the 
agonizing pain he endured, he would make 
one more brave effort. 

The line providentially slacked for a sec- 
ond, he reached his knife, andas quick as 
thought itself as the rope became taut 
again, the keen edge of the blade was upon 
it, and by a desperate effort of his arm it 
became severed. He was freed, and then 
commenced his upward passage, caused by 
the natural buoyancy of the human body. 
After this he only remembered a feeling of 
suffocation, a gurgling spasm and all was 
over until he awoke to an agonizing pain 
of reviving consciousness, in the arms of 
his boat’s crew. Truly one of the most re- 
markable escapes from death on record. 











Two hundred and fifty thousand gallons 
of beer are sold in London daily. 





SAGACITY OF THE PARTRIDGE. 

Instances of the sagacity of the partridge, 
woodcock, and other birds have often been 
related. But the most singular illustration 
of the deception practiced by the first of 
these wily species to protect their young is 
given by Mr. Henshaw, of the Government 
Survey west of the one hundredth meridian. 
While riding through pine woods, a brood 
of partridges, containing the mother and 
eight or ten of about a week old, was come 
upon so suddenly that the feet of the fore- 
most mule almost*trod onthem. The young 
rose, flew a few yards, and, dropping down, 
were in an instant hid in the underbrush. 
The mother meanwhile began some very 
peculiar tactics. Rising up, she fell back 
again to the ground as if perfectly helpless, 
and imitated the actions of a wounded bird 
so successfully that for a moment it was 
thought she had really been trodden upon. 
Several of the men, completely deceived, 
attempted to catch her, but she fluttered 
away, keeping just out of reach of their 
hands until they had been enticed ten or 
twelve yards off, when she rose and was off 
likea bullet. Her tactics had successfully 
covered the retreat of her young. 





A NEW FUEL. 

The prop tion to supersede coal by the 
use of carbonic gas extracted from chalk 
has been subjected to a practical test by its 
inventor, and with very satisfactory results. 
Extracted and applied to anthracite, it pro 
duces a strong flame and heat, and at so 
slow a rate of combustion that a good fire 
was maintained for twenty-nine hours ina 
furnace which heats a church with only fif- 
ty-six pounds of anthracite and an equal 
quantity of chalk mixed with it during that 
time. During the last twenty-four hours, 
moreover, the fire was untouched. Through 
the aid of this remarkable property of chalk 
the lignite known as shale may be used for 
the production of an illuminating gas to an 
extent which will appear incredible. Even 
the coarsest clay of this singular formation 
is full of gas, and the experiments made in 
England, though imperfect, show that one 
ton of this substance, together with a due 
proportion of chalk, will yield as large an 
amount of gas as eight tons of ordinary 
coal. From these tests the inventor argues 
that London will be warmed and lighted at 
a fifty per cent. cheaper rate; that the 
smoke, dust and other nuisance might be 
abolished; that every good-sized country 
house and every village might be lighted 
with gas; and the kitchen fire, with some 
slight alteration in the grate, might supply 
the house with light, Finally, lignite and 
anthracite beds would become valuable 
property, and chalk would be exported as 
coal is now. The English papers say 
that the prospect seems almost too good to 
be true. 








MEASURING BY THE EYE, * 


Years ago, says a correspondent of { 


the Boston Transcript, when we went 
to school in a little weather-beaten 
school-house, what exciting contests 
there used to be over the teacher’s 
favorite exercise of having the 
scholars estimate with tle eye the size 
and weight of different objects in the 
room! He would hold up his cane, 
and have each one tell how long he 
thought in was, and it wasa lucky 
child that could come within half a 
foot of the right length. He would 
measure an urchin and then have the 
scholars try to reproduce the measure 
onthe wall. He would mark off an 
inch ora foot ora yard insome con- 
spicuous place, and then see how near 
anybody could come to chalking the 
same length upon the black board. 
And it was astonishing how wide as- 
tray one wouldgo. The fact is, our 
eyes deceive us ridiculously even upon 
the commonest things. At first 
thought, which should you say was 
the taller, a three-year-old child or a 
flour barrel? and could anything 
but actual measurement convince you 
that the same child is half as tall asa 
six-footer? There is an old saying 
that a child two years old is half as 
tall as he ever will be; and after a few 
experiments in measuring one can 
easily believe it, but not before. 





ORIGIN OF THE GOD HYMEN, 

Danchet, the French poet, tells us, re- 
specting jthe deification of Hymen, that he 
was a young manof Athens, obscurely born, 
but extremely handsome. Falling in love 
with a young lady of distinction, he disguis- 
ed himself in a female habit, in order to 
get access to her and enjoy the pleasure of 
her company. As he happened to be one 
day in this disguise with his mistress and 
her female companions, celebrating on the 
seashore the rites of Ceres Eleusina, a gang 
of pirates came upon them by surprise and 
carried them all off. The pirates, having 
conveyed them to a distant island, got 
drunk for joy, and fell asleep. Hymen 
seized his opportunity, armed the. virgins, 
and dispatched the pirates; after which, 
leaving the ladies on the island, he went 
in haste to Athens, where he told his ad- 
venture to all the parents, and demanded 
her he loved in marriage as her ransom. 
His request was granted, and so fortunate 
was the marriage, that the name of Hymen 
was ever afterward invoked in all future 
nuptials, and in progress of time the Greeks 
enrolled him among their gods. 





REMARKABLE ARTESIAN WELL. 

One of the most remarkable artesian 
wells of our own time (says the Garden) is 
that of Gronelle, in the Paris basin. It 
was undertaken in 1834, up to which time 
no successful artesian sinking had reached 
a greater depth than about 1,000 feet. It 
was calculated that the water-bearing stra- 
tum sought would be reached at a depth of 
1,500 feet; but that was not deep enough. 
The boring continued, with intervals, until 
1841, when on the 26th of February, the 
boring-rod was observed to descend sudden- 
ly several yards. Ina few hours the water 
reached the surface, eventually rushing up 
with immense violence, mixed with sand 
and mud. But the sand and mud soon 
ceased, leaving a magnificent flow of pure 
water, which has continued ever since. A 
high tower is erected, and the water rises 
tnrough pipes with sustained force and vol- 
ume, to the reservoir at the top, at the rate 
of fully half a million gallons per day. 





SINGULAR MATHEMATICAL FACT, 

Any number of figures you may wish to 
multiply by 5 will give the same result if 
divided by 2—a much quicker operation; 
but you must remember to annex a cipher 
to the answer, whenever there is no remain- 
der, and when there is a remainder, what- 
ever it may be, annex a five to the answer, 
Multiply 464 by five and the answer will be 
2,320; dividing the same number by 2 and 
you have 232, and, as there is no remain- 
der, you add a cipher. Now take 357, and 
multiply by 5; there is 1,785. Divide the 
same number by 2, and you have 178 and a 
remainder, you therefore place a 5 at the 
end of the line, and the ‘result is again 
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A JUDGMENT UPON HIM. 





A young man living at the Highlands, 
Boston, became sufficiently intoxicated on 
Saturday night to send a message to Dr. 
Garceau, who resides in Highland street, at 
two o’clock Sunday morning, requesting his 
attendance to set the broken leg of a man 
at the Norfolk House. The doctor had got 
as far as Eliot Square, when he saw a man 
fall on the ice, and coming near he recog- 
nized him. He attempted torise, but could 
not. The doctor told him he was in haste, 
and could not wait upon him longer, as he 
was called to set a broken leg. Then the 
young man confessed that he had sent for 
the doctor as a joke, whereupon the doctor, 
rather ungraciously, assisted the young 
man to rise, when, to his own surprise and 
the intense suffering of the practical joker, 
it was found thatin falling he had sustained 
a fracture of his left leg, both bones below 
the knee being broken. And the doctor 
had an opportunity to set a broken leg after 
anl. 





A sTEAMER which arrived at Halifax the 
other day short of coal had burned one 
hundred bags of nuts for fuel. 








HE WAS BADLY SOLD. 


































































































It happened the other day on the 
Leigh Valley railroad. The train had 
just left Easton and the conductor 
was making his first round, when 
he observed a small white dog with a 
bushy tail and bright eyes sitting 
cosily on the seat beside a young lady 
so handsome that it made his heart 
roll over like a ‘loo-sided pumpkin, 
But duty was duty, and he remarked 
in his most deprecatory manner: 

“T’m very sorry, madam, but it’s 
against the rules to have dogs in the 
passenger cars.”’ 

“Oh, my, is 
turned up two 


that so?” and she 
lovely brown eyes 
beseechingly. “What in the world 
willI do? I can’t throw him away. 
He’s ‘a Christmas present from my 
aunt.” 

“By no means,miss. We'll put him 
in a baggage car, and he’ll be just as 
happy as arobin in Spring.” 

“What! put my nice white dogin a 
nasty, stuffy, dusty baggage car?” 

“I'm awfully sorry, miss, I do as- 
sure you, but the rules of the company 
are as inflexible as laws of the Medes 
and them other fellows, you know. 
He shall have my overcoat to lie on 
and the brakeman shall give him 
grub and water every time he opens 
his mouth.”’ 

“T just think it’s awful mean, so I 
do; and I know somebody will steal 
it,so they will,” and she showed a 
half notion tocry that nearly broke 
the conductor’s heart, but he was firm 
and sang out to the brakeman, who 
was playing a solo on the stove: 

“Here, Andy, take this dog over to 
the baggage car, and tell ’em to take 
just the best kind of care of him.” 

The young lady pouted, but the 
brakeman reached over and picked 
the canine upas tenderly as though it 
were a two weeks old baby, but as he 
did so a strange expression came over 
his face like a wave of cramp colic, 
and he said hastily to the con ljuc- 
tor: 

“Here, you just hold him a minute 
till I put this poker away,’’ and he 
trotted out of the car door and held 
onto the brake wheel, shaking like a 
man with ague. 

The conductor no sooner had his 
hands on the dog than he look around 
for a hole to fall through. 

“Wh—wh—why, this is a worsted 


dog.” - 
“Yes, sir,’”? said the little. miss, 
demurely. ‘“Didn’t you know that?” 


“No, I’m most awful sorry to say I 
didn’t know that;’ and he laid the 
Christmas dog down in the owner’s 
lap, and walked out on the platform, 
where he stood ahalf hour in the cold, 
trying to think ofa hymn tune to suit 
the worst sold man on the Leigh Val- 
ley road.— Reading Eagle. 





RICH WITHOUT MONEY. 

Many a man is rich without money. 
Thousands of men with nothing in their 
pockets, and thousands without even a 
pocket, are rich. A man born with a good 
sound constitution, a good stomach, a good 
heart, and good limbs, and a pretty good 
headpiece, is rich. Good bones are better 
than gold; tough muscles than silver; and 
nerves that flash fire and carry energy to 
every function, are better than houses and 
land. It is [better than a landed estate ta 
have the right kind of a.father and mother. 
Good breeds and bad breeds exist among 
men as really as among herds and horses, 
Education may do much to check evil ten- 
dencies or to develop good ones; but it isa 
great thing to inherit the right proportion 
of faculties to start with. The man is rich 
who has a good disposition—who is natu- 
rally kind, patient, cheerful, hopeful, and 
who has a flavor of wit and fun in his com- 
position. 
The hardest thing to get on with in this 
life is a man’s own self. A cross, selfish 
fellow—a desponding and complaining fel- 
low—a timid and care-burdened man— 
these are all born deformed on the in- 
side. They do not limp, but their thoughts 
do. 





A tepce of alum nas been discovered 
near Helena in Montana. 








THE ALBION. 
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DREAMS, 


Macknish describes dreams to be 
“the resuscitation or re-embodimen of 
thoughts which have formerly, in some 
shape or other,oecupied themind. They 
are old ideas revived, either in an entire 
state, or heterogeneously mingled to- 
gether.” “I doubt if it be posible,” he 
continues, “for a person fo have in a 
dream any idea whose elements did not, 
in some form, strike him at a previous 
period. If these break loose from their 
connecting chains, and become jumbled 
together incoherently, as is ofter the case, 
they give rise to absurd combinations ; 
but the elements still subsist, and only 
manifest themselves in a new and connec- 
t.d shape.” 

Tertullian describes dreaming as-:he re- 
freshment of thesoul. He rejects the doc- 
trine of Epicurus in which dreams are dis- 
paragedas idle and fortuitous,maintaining 
that they are agreeable to the course and 
order of nature. Vain, frivolous, impure 
and turbulent dreams he attributes to 
demons, while those that are pure and 
pleasant proceed from God or his angles. 
Lactantius expresses his conviction of 
divine agency of dreams, St. Cyprian 
states that he was divinely instructed in 
adream to mix a little water with the 
wine for the Holy Eucharist. St. Bernard 
wasafirm believer in dreams, which he 
treats of at great length in his remark- 
able sermon “On Sleep.” St. Thomas 
Aquinas affirms faith in dreams, but 
maintained that only those which are sug- 
gested by angles may be investigated and 
interpreted, those inspired by demons 
and evil spirits being left alone. 

A recent author expresses a strong and 
fixed faith in the divine inspiration of 
dreams, and addaces many powerful in- 
stance from sacred and profane history to 
prove that the will of Omnipotence is of- 
ten exeeuted through the medium of 
visions. The wonderful examples related 
by Seriptural writers are liberally drawn 
upon. The case of King Abimelech, 
warned against taking Abarham’s wife 
(whom he had untruly called his sister) 
is cited as an early instance, as are the 
warnings and directions given by God to 
Jacob and Laban; also, the dreams and 
visions of Daniel, and of Joseph, both 
with regard to the Blessed Virgin and 
the malice of Herod ; the warning dreams 
of the three Eastern Kings’ and that of 
Pilate’s wife, all of which are familiar to 
Bible readers. 
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A VIRGINIA DUEL, 


A Duel was fought at Carter Hall Spr- 
mIngabout tenmiles fromthis cityrecently. 
Tlie principals were Mr. Robert Neville, 
an Englishman who lives at Carter Hall. 
and Mr. William F. Randolph, of Clarke, 
Randolph was the challenging party, and 
the weapons selected by Neville were 
swords, 

The cause of the challenge we have not 
learned, but rumor has it that Mr. Ran- 
dolph supposed that he had been treated 
with discourtesy upon several occassions 
by Mr. Neville. Mr. Neville is said to be 
a practised swordsmnan,while Mr, Randolph 


was entirely without experience in the 
use of that weapon. We are informed 
that Mr. Neville’s sword was a regular 


basket hilt, double-edged duelling sword, 
and that Mr. Randolph used an infantry 
olfice’s dress sword. 

The principals exhibited perfect nerve 
and coolness, and when the word was 
given the slashing was quite lively. Mr, 
Neville received a thrust in the side, 
eausing a slight wound. Mr. Randolph 
was severely cut on both sides of the 
head, the temporal artery on the left side 
being severed, after which the seconds 
jnterposed and put a stop to the fight. 
Fortunately there was a skilful surgeon 
on the field, who was prompt in staunch- 
ing the wounds, but for which the result 
might have beenserious. Weare farther 
informed that after the fight explanations 
ensued, and the principals parted upos 
friendly terms. 

Duelling is so much out of fashion in 
this part of the country that this affair 
has caused quite asensation. The gener- 
al sentiment in regard to it is one of re- 
gret. Since the above was in type we 
have heard that steps were taken at the 
Clarke Court on Monday to have the 


parties indicted.—From Winchester, Va., 
Times, 





PERILS OF PRECOCITY. 


Baillet mentions one hundred andj sixty- 
three children endowed with extraordinary 
talents, among whom few arrived at an ad- 
vanced age. The two sons of Quintilian so 
vaunted by their father did not reach their 
tenth year. Hermogenes, who at the age 
of fifteen taught rhetoric to Marcus Aurel- 
ius, who triumphed over the most celebrated 
rhetoricians of Greece, did not die at an 
early age, but at twenty-four lost his facul- 
ties and forgot all he had previously acquir- 
ed. Pico di Mirandola died at thirty-two; 
Johannus Secundus {at twenty-five, having 
at the age of fifteen composed admirable 
Greek and Latin verses and become pro- 
foundly versed in jurisprudenceand letters. 
Pascal, whose genius developed itself when 
ten years old, did not attain the third of a 
century. 

In 1781, a child was born at Lubeck, 
named Henri Heinneked, whose precocity 
was miraculous. At ten months of age he 
spoke distinctly, at twelve*learned the Pen- 
tateuch by rote, and at fourteen months 
was perfectly acquainted with the Old and 
New Testament. At two years he jwas as 
familiar with geography and ancient his- 
tory as the most eruditeauthors of antiqui- 
ty. In the ancient and modern language 
he was a proficient. This wonderful child 
was unfortunately carried off in his fourth 
year. 





A SOLD INSURANCE MAN. 


Printers are naturally in for a joke. 
They are proverbially fond of fun; but to 
look at them you wouldn’t think it. Here 
is a good joke a “printer-man” played on 
his fellow-lodger in Pottsville: A certain 
insurance man in town, who boards at the 
same hotel with one of the night composi- 
tors of the Jowrnal, in order to save the sub- 
scription price to a newspaper, entered into 
an arrangement with the printer to get the 
news as soon as he got up. The printer 
was to write outa brief sketch of all the 
news and stick ,the paper under the insu- 
rance man’s door. A few mornings since 
the latter got up and dressed himself, ex- 
cepting one boot and stocking and his coat, 
when he espied the paper under his door. 
He picked it up and read asfollows: “Grant 
assassinated. Country in an uproar. Mrs. 
Sartoris and Mrs. Grant carried off by 
masked kidnappers while insensible. A 
member of the Cabinet supposed to be the 
assassin. $100,000 reward offered by Con- 
gress.” Without completing his toilet, he 
rushed out of the room and wakened up 
several boarders, told them of the great 
news, and scared them out of their wits. 
We leave our readers to conjecture, if they 
can, the disgust of the whole party when 
they found how they had been sold. The 
insurance man has sworn to subscribe toa 
daily paper. 
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GAS EXPLOSION. 


A tremendous and destructive gas explo- 
sion occurred recently in Great Lister 
street, Birmingham. So faras can be as- 
certained, there has been a leakage from 
the water mains in the street for some time 
past, and this caused a subsidence of tho 
soil of the roadway, forming a cavity be- 
neath the surface. It is believed that the 
sinking of the earth tore away a service- 
pipe from the main of the Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Gas Company, and thus a 
large escape of gas took place. The gas 
which had accumulated in this cavity, and 
in the sewer adjacen’ it is believed, was 
fired by a person throwing a lighted fuse 
into a hole which had formed in the road- 
way. Instantaneously a terrible explosion 
took place, followed by two other explosions 
at other portions of the street, right and 
left. At the scene of the central explosion 
the earth was torn up, and shortly a chasm 
twenty-five feet in diameter and eight feet 
in depth was formed. The other explosions 
took place at “man-holes’”’ connected with 
the sewer, the covers of which were blown 
away and the pavement tore up. Many of 
the houses and shops in the neighborhood 
| have been severely damaged, and four or 
five persons have sustained injuries more or 
less severe. 











THE PULPITS OF ANTWERP. 


The pulpits of Antwerp as well as 
those of Ghent and Bruzes, are sur- 
prising puzzles. In them you find 
marble andoak so wedded by the cun- 
ning of art that it is difficult to say 
whether the oak grew out of the mar- 
ble, or the marblein a liquid state,was 
poured over the oak and moulded into 
shape. Sometimes an oak tree throws 
its branches about a marble shrine 
wherein the preacherstands surround- 
ed by a whole menagerie, Birds and 
beasts perched on the balustrade, 
with the strutting co¢k on the top of 
all, Perhaps the little ones who sit 
under the droppings of these particu- 
lar sanctuaries resolve in their minds 
that “this is the cock” as well as the 
“cow with the crumpled horn that 
tossed the dog that worried the cat 
that killed the rat,’ all of whom are 
immortalized on the premises. The 
Calvary at St. Paul’s, which is entered 
from the street of the Black Sisters, 
is one of the curiosities of Antwerp, 
and perhaps one of the most interest- 
religious novelties in this part of 
Europe. Within the court adjoining 
the church, once the cloister of a 
Dominican monastery, a path leads 
toan artificial grotto in imitation of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
The whole side of the church is cov- 
ered with bits of rock and slag, and 
white statues of saints, angels, 
prophets,and patriarchs peer out from 
the rustic niches with faces full of 
agony and dust. The dead Christ lies 
within the sepulchre; white angels 
watch over the place as they have 
watched for morethantwo centuries. 
Children stand: up and look in upon 
the motionless figure of the Redeemer 
that is scarcely visible, for the deep 
and profound shadows that are never 
lifted from the mimic tomb, birds 
hover above the court as they always 
do; birds must be religious, they are 
so fond of these old churches. 





A CORPSE IN THE AIR. 


The Paris correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Press writes: 

“One of the strangest and most horrible 
of sensational incidents took place the other 
day at Puteaux. A party of children who 
were playing in the environs discovered 
floating im the air, and partly entangled 
amid the branches of a tree, a white parcel 
upborne by means of some twenty or thirty 
little red toy balloons, which were attached 
toit. The attention of the police being 
called to thissingular object, it was brought 
down and the package opened, which prov- 
ed to contain the corpse of a new-born in- 
fant. Investigations into the matter 
brought to light the following facts: The 
child was that of a poor toy-maker and his 
wife. Just after the confinement of the 
latter, the husband had died suddenly, and 
all the household goods and chattels had 
been seized for rent. The unhappy woman 
was driven mad by this accumulation of 
misfortunes; she killed her infant, and then 
went out and threw herself into the river, 
leaving behind her a written paper, in 
which she declaredher intention of commit- 
ting suicide, and said that she ‘had gotten 
her baby all ready to go up to Heaven.’ A 
sadder tale, with a stranger termination, it 
would be hard to find. The toy balloons 
evidently had formed part of the dead hus- 
band’s stock in trade.” 





Charles Scheffler has contracted to 
bury dead Chicago paupers for $1.40 
each, and says that he means to sell 
the bodies for dissection. He argues 
that there is no law to prevent the 
business, that the burial, after the 
doctors are through with the corpses, 
will fulfill the contract, and that the 
plan will save money for the city, in- 
asmuch as in no other way could a 
contractor do the work at the price. 





This story is told by a Southern paper: 
—A pond of water onthe Deshler place, 
in North Alabama, embracing ten acres, 
suddenly disappeared early one morning 
recently with a loud rumbling sound. A 
large hole, down which the water 
poured, is all that remains to mark the 
snot. 





A DEAD LETTER LAW. 


Mr. Willard, of Michigan, has intro- 
duced a€bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives making it a misdemeanor 
for a member of Congress to solicit ap- 
pointments from the President or heads 
of departments, or expressing their 
opin‘on unlessasked in writing. We 
cannot see what good effect such a 
law would have, and its evil effects are 
obvious. It is impossible for the 
President or a secretary to personally 
know a_ sufficient number of compe- 
tent men to fill all the places in his 
gift. He must depend on the repre- 
sentations of the friends of applicants 
as to their capability and character, 
To whom is it more natural, indeed 
more proper, that he should turn for 
advice than to the member of Con- 
gress who _ represents the district in 
which the applicant lives? The rep- 
resentatives know the prominent men 
of their districts, and if the appoint- 
ment is one not fit to be made they 
are more likely toknowit than the 
the President or Secretary, and if he 


Tecommends an improper person the 


country can know on whom to saddle 
the blame. The law, too, would lead 
to subterfuges for its evasion, and in- 
stead of the manly course now pur- 
sued by the member of Congress per- 
sonally soliciting appoiatments for 
his friends,he would be compelled to 
work through go-betweens. There 
are plenty of laws on our statute 
books which are of no avail. There 
are no need of any more of the same 
sort. Undoubtedly Mr. Willard’s 
would be practically a dead letter 
jaw. 





OMNIPRESENT. ' 


We encounter arsenic everywhere, 
and daily face the dangers of arseni- 
cal poisoning. From drug stores we 
receive medicines wrapped in arsenical 
papers, put in Puris-green paper 
boxes, with arsenical paper caps tied 
over the corks, ete. We have often 
seen confectionary exposed for sale 
toyoung children,wrapped in the dead- 
ly green paper. We have often found 
young children sucking toys painted 
with the horrible stuff, and with their 
mouth stained throughout with the 
venom. The Paris-green paper is one 
of the commonestin use for binding 
school books; numerous deaths of 
children are known to have been thus 
occasioned. No country can be called 
civilized in which such suividal ignor- 
ance— such stupid slaughter of the 
innocents—is common. One more il- 
lustration only. Itis very common to 
seea lawyeror hisclerk put into his 
mouth, to moisten the gum side of it, 
a beautiful green paper disk with scol- 
loped edges, to attach to some docu- 
ment. These things are found in 
every lawyer’s office in the land, and 
used constantly. They are seldom 
fade of any other thau the Pairs- 
green paper. Canthis be ignorance, 
or are lawyers all fatalists, and be- 
lieve they can only ‘die when their 
time comes?” At this rate, arsenic 
will soon become as common as dirt, 
and it behooves us to keep our eyes 
well open, 





SHOULD LIVE TILL ONE HUNDRED. 


It is stated that men ought tolive a 
century, as it seems to be a general 
law in the animal creation that life 
should extend to five times the period 
required for growth. Many of the 
insect tribes mature and fructify in an 
hourand die before the close of day. 
A dog grows fortwo years and lives 
eight; an ox grows for four years and 
lives sixteen; a horse grows for five 
years and lives twenty-five; a camel 
grows for eight years and lives forty; 
& man grows for twenty years and 
should live to one hundred. 





A curiously-colored elephant has 
been captured at Yasohtano, in the 
north of Siam. The ears, tail,and the 
hair of the head are white, the eyes 
light collored, the nails white, and the 
skin of the color of teak wood, while 
the left tusk has ceased to grow. 


Her Krupp, the great German gun- 
maker, is at work on a steel 150-ton 
gun of forty-six centimetres, or about 
eighteen and one-half inches calibre. 
Thetube or body of the gun will be 
made in two pieces. 
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THE ALBION. 
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THE PEANUT BUSINESS, 


The peanut business is large enough 
to be interesting. Successfully culti- 
vated, they are more profitable than 
cotton or tobacco, and the farmers of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, 
and Tennessee are turning their at- 
tentionto them. Virginia is the great 
peanut State,and from the counties 
on the James river there are yearly 
shipped to Northern markets thou- 
sands of bushels. These nuts are 
large, and of fine flavor. From North 
Carolina come the smaller, or ‘‘Africa’’ 
peunuts, and some are really imported 
from Africa. These aresmall, and of 
inferior flavor. Formerly thecleaning 
shelling, and sorting were done by 
hand, but now the machinery does the 
work better. 

“IT pay for the nuts in the market 
from $1 to $1.50 a bushel,’”’ said Mr. 
Vellines,a Washington street dealer. 
When the nuts cometo us they are 
dirty, mixed with vines, many of 
them light or broken, shucks and 
meats all together. Now, if you will 
come up stairs I’ll show you the pro- 
cess through which we put them,” 

There was onthe fourth floor of the 
establishment a large wooden cylinder 
ten feet long, four feetin diameter, 

@and open attheends. It was revolv- 
ing rapidly, and into one end from a 
large hopper was pouring a steady 
stream of dirty peanuts; and from the 
otherend a stream of clean ones—the 
dirt- rubbed off by attrition. They fell 
into a hopper in the flour and disap- 

red 


peared. 

“There is a fan just below the 
floor,’ said Mr. Vellines, “which 
blows all the dirt, and chaff, and 
vines, and shucks out from the nuts, 
and the mass passes into bags below. 
The nuts run down to a traveling 
wooden apron below, where they are 
assorted by girls. Before we go down 
I want you to see the shellers. We 
used to pay from five to ten cents a 
pound to have them shelled by hand, 
and a good sheller could not average 
more than fifty pounds a day. Now 
we can shell 24,000 pounds a day for a 
cent a pound. Here are the shellers, 
Into these hoppers are putall the 
poorer and smaller nuts, and, as you 
see, they pass into the sheller, which 
cuts up the shells. Meatsand shells 
pass down to the floor below, where 
they are separated by a fan. The 
meats are then passed through gradu- 
ated sieves, worked by hand, and as- 
sorted into five different sizes that 
bring from five to fourteen cents a 
pound: Without this assorting they 
would only sell for seven cents a 
pound. We shallsoondoall the as- 
sorting by machinery.”’ 

On the third floor four Italian girls 
stood before the traveling apron, and, 
asthe nuts came into view, they deft- 
ly picked out the bad ones, and the 
larger stream of good nuts passed 
down out ofsight. On'the floor below 
there was a large inclined table, upon 
which a stream of large, bright pea- 
nuts was falling. Three girls picked 
out the few bad nuts that had escaped 
the fingers of the girls above. The 
nuts -passed' from the table into large 
sacks, and were ready for sale. 

“The poorer ones that you saw the 
girls pick out above,” said Mr. Vel- 
lines, ‘‘are again taken up stairs and 
shelled and sold to the confectioners. 
The meats are goods, of course. The 
shellsare ground into small pieces,and 
we sellevery bit fora cent,toacentand 
ahalfa pound. They go to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, andI think are 
used in making feed, for there is a 
good deal of nutriment in a peanut 
shell.” ‘“Here,’’ pointing to a furnace, 
“Is where we roast the peanuts. That 
cylinder holds ten bushels. After 
the nuts are thus cleaned and assorted 
the best sell for from $1.00 to $2.50 a 
bushel.”’ 





The following inscription is on a 


clock about 150 years old :— 


I’m old and worn as my face appears, 

For I’ve walked on time for a hundred 
years ; 

Many have fallen since I began, 

Many will fall ere my race I’ve ran; 

I’ve buried the world with its hopes 


and fears 
In my long, long march of a hundred 
years, ~ 





THE STRANGEST OF DUELS, 


Perhaps the most remarkable duel ever 
fought took place in 1803. It was peculiar- 
ly French in its tone, andcould hardly have 
occurred under any other than a French 
state of society. M. le Grandpre and M. le 
Pique had a quarrel, arising out of jealousy 
cencerning a lady. They agreed to fight a 
duel to settle their respective claims, and, 
in order that the heat of angry passion 
should not interfere with the polished ele- 
gance of the proceeding, they postponed 
the duel for a month, the lady agreeing to 
bestow her hand on the survivor of the two, 
if the other was killed; at all events, this 
was inferred by the two men, if not actual- 
ly expressed. The duelists were to fight in 
the air. Two balloons were constructed 
exactly alike. On the day denoted, Le 
Grandpre and his second entered the car of 
one balloon, Le Pique and his second that 
of the other; it wasin the garden of the 
Tuilleries, amid an immense concord of 
spectators. The gentlemen were to fire, 
not at each other, but at each other’s bal- 
loon, in order to bring them down by the 
escape of gas; and, as pistols might hardly 
have served this purpose, each eronaut 
took a blunderbuss in his car. Atthe giv- 
en signal the ropes that retains the cars 
were cut, and the balloons ascended. The 
wind was moderate, and kept the balloons 
at about their original distance of eighty 
yards apart. When half a mile above the 
surface of the earth a preconcerted signal 
for firing was given. M. le Pique fired but 
missed. M. le Grandpre firedandsent a ball 
through Le Pique’s balloon. The balloon 
collapsed, the car descended with frightful 
rapidity, and Le Pique and his second were 
dashed to pieces. Le Grandpre continued 
his ascent triumphantly, and terminated 
is wrial voyage successfully. 





A REAL ROMANCE, 


On the 30th ult., Sylvester Guiberson, a 
son of N. W. Guiberson, of Madison county, 
Towa, was married to Miss Minnie Waters, 
of Excelsior, Minn., and this is the way it 
happened: A young gentleman and Miss 
Waters were one the lake skating, when 
suddenly the ice gave way, and they were 
treated to a remarkably deepandcold bath. 
Three big cowards stood near them, but 
would lend no assistance. Mr. Guiberson 
was almost a quarter of a mile distant, but 
heard their cries of distress, rushed to the 
scene, at once comprehended the situation, 
and in a moment proceeded to rescue the 
young lady, who was almost drowned and 
frozen, and on arriving at the shore inform- 
ed the three cowardly whelps that if they 
did not go and get her young companion 
he would throw each one in after him—an 
order they at once obeyed. Mr. Guiber- 
son [carried his prize to the nearest house, 
where she was properly cared for, and as 
soon as she was able he escorted her to her 
home. This was enough for the old aunt 
of the young lass, and straightway the 
courtship beguea. which culminated in their 
marriage. 


0Ba8M FOR BURNS, 


In the North of England it has long been 
a popular behef that certain persons could 
take the “fire” out of burns and scalds. I 
myself know two men who in hundreds of 
such cases were asked to exercise this 
power, which it was understood consisted 
of repeating certain portions of Scripture, 
the secret of which had only to be trans- 
mitted to one other on the deathbed of the 
possessor. It was not necessary for the 
patient to be present, and the payment of 
any fee was held to render the charm use- 
less. No |matter at jwhat hour they were 
called upon they always cheerfully gave 
their services. Some thirty years ago my 
sister sustained a severe scald, and although 
my father was as free from superstition as 
most men, he yielded to the solicitations of 
the neighbors, and a messenger was dis- 
patched to one of the men alluded to. 
Shortly after, the girl, who had been suffer- 
ing acute pain, expressed herself as having 
got relief. This I attribute to the force of 
imagination. 





JAPANESE ODDITIES. 


The Japanese turkeys do not quite 
come up to those of their kind in 
America. Their flesh does not beceme 
so succulent and tender upon a diet of 
rice as upon meal and corn. The 
Japanese have an odd name for this 
bird, signifying the “seven colored 
face,” from the changing hues of the 
gobler’s gills. In thesame way their 
name for the crab, the animal that 
walks ‘“‘several ways.’’ Speaking of 
the curious names reminds me of what 
the coolies say about chestnuts and 
sweet potatoes. These poor fellows 
who perform the most toilsome and 
prolonged tasks for a mere pittance, 
who “‘bear the burden and the heat of 
the day”’ in the fullest sense of the ex- 
pression, havea hearty appreciation of 
good food. Toiling as they do for 
daily wages that would not purchase 
the food of a child in our country, 
cheap food is the necessity of their 
lives. Hence it is that they feed large- 
ly upon sweet potatoes, the cheapest 
of all edibles in Japan. Chestnuts, 
which are known as “nine mile nuts,” 
while not excessively dear, are gener- 
ally beyond the means of the coolies. 
But they delight to fancy that sweet 
potatoes are almostas good as chest- 
nuts asthey accordingly dub the pota- 
to “eight mile and a half fvod,” which 
makes it only halfa mile short of the 
chestnut. A man who lives on chest- 
nutscan go nine Japanese miles (about 
twenty-two and one-half English 
miles) in a day, while he who eats 
sweet potatoes can go eight and one- 
half (twenty-ene and one-fourth Eng- 
lish miles), hence the names. Notwith- 
standing what seems to us to be the 
weak and insufficient diet of the Ja- 
panese laboring men, their endurance 
and strength are truly wonderful. TI 
have ridden sixty miles between sun 
and sun in a jynrickisha drawn by two 
coolies, and the day after, I went 
about forty miles more with the same 
men. At the end of the first day’s 
journey they did not seem to be very 
fatigued. Immediately after stopping 
atatea house for the night they took 
abath in water so hot thatI could not 
have washed my hands in it, and after 
comfortably parboiling themselves,got 


out, took a heavy meal of rice and. 


dried fish, and then sat up almost all 
the night gambling and drinking saki. 
On the coldest days, and even when 
there is snow onthe ground, you can 
see these fellows on the street with no 
clothing save athin cotton shirt, a pair 
of pantaloons of the same material 
reaching tothe knees, and straw san- 
dals. Nor dothey seem to be particu- 
larly cold, although a foreigner would 
consider theircostume barely sufficient 
for a warm summer,—JJeddo Corres- 
pondence Cleveland Herald, 





THE ACOUSTIUS OF LARGE ROOMS. 


The acoustics of large rooms, accord- 
ing toa writerin one of the German 
technical journals, is a subject but lit- 
tle understood. He asserts, contrary 
tothe usual opinion and practice, that 
ceilings which in theatres help the ef- 
fect in the upper tiers, in churches are 
too high for this,and may produce 
resonance or echo, and it is therefore 
necessary to diffuse the sound reflect- 
edfromthem. He gives the result of 
a@ comparison of different forms of 
ceilings obtained by Gothic construc- 
tion, showing that the walls require to 
be not less carefully investigated,since 
defects are often attributed to walls 
rather than ceilings, and as they can- 
not always be conformed to acousti- 
cal demands, the most practical point 
is frequently how torender the reflect- 
ed rays without effect, by suitable 
management ofthesurface. This wri- 
ter likewise remarks that both the sur- 
faee and material of public structures 
need scientific investigation that the 
part they play in this respect may be 
better understood; also that sounding 
boards, usually formed without knowl- 
edge of proper adaptation, should be 
regulated in size and form according 
tothe true principles of scientific con- 
struction, and that the material ought 
to be very carefully selected. 





Brown paper blankets, for poor men’s 
beds, are being manufactured in 
England, 











THE ORIGIN OF A FACETIOUS SAYING. 


The origin of the allusion to New Jersey 
as aforeign country is said to be as fol+ 
lows :—*After the downfall of the first Na- 
poleon, his brother Joseph, who had been 
King of Spain, {and his nephew, Prince 
Murat, sought refuge in this country, and 
brought wuch wealth with him. Joseph 
Bonaparte wished w build a palatial resi- 
dence here, but did not desire to become a@ 
citizen, as he hoped to retur= Europe. 
To enable him, as an alien, to nold real 
estate, required a special act of the Legis- 
lature. He tried to get one passed for his 
benefit in several States, but failed. He 
was chagrined, especially because Pennsyl- 
vania refused. After this he applied to the 
New Jersey Legislature, which body grant- 
ed both him and Prince Murat the privi- 
lege of purchasing land. They bought a 
tract at Bordentown, and built magnificent 
dwellings, and fitted them up in the most 
costly manner. Rare paintings, statuary, 
etc., were profuse and selected with the 
greatest care, and the grounds laid out 
with exquisite taste. Joseph Bonaparte’s 
residence was perhaps the finest in Ameri- 
ca. Thousands of people from all parts of 
the country visited him and were treated 
courteously. He was exceedingly liberal 
with his money, and gave great impetus to 
business in the little town. The Philadel- 
phians, finding that he had apparently no 
end of money, and that he used it to benefit 
business generally, regretted, when it was 
too late, that they refused to let him locate 
among them, and to keep up their mortifi- 
cation, would always taunt Jerseymen with 
having a king—with importing the King 
of Spain to rule over them. They were 
called Spaniards and foreigners on that 
account. But these taunts harmed no one, 
as the Jerseymen lost nothing by allowing 
him to settle among them, and thus ‘for- 
eigner,’ jokingly applied to Jerseymen, has 
come down to us long after its origin has 
been forgotten, except by a few of the past 
generation. Many years ago—during the 
reign of Louis Phillipe—both Bonaparte 
and Murat found they could safely return 
to Europe, so they returned. Bonaparte’s 
mansion afterwards passed through vary- 
ing fortunes. It was at last torn down, 
the magnificent grounds being disposed of 
at public sale and otherwise for business 
purposes. 











































































































































DEPTH OF AMERICAN LAKES. 
‘anere 1s & mystery about the American 
lakes. Lake {Erie is only 60 to 70 fect 
deep ; but Lake Ontario, which is 592 feet 
deep, is 230 feet below the tide-level of the 
ocean, or as low as most parts of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; and the bottom of Lake 
Huron, Michigan and Superior, although 
the {surface is much higher, are all from 
their [vast depths ona level with the bot- 
tom of Ontario. Now, as the discharge 
through the river Detroit, after allowing 
for [the probable portion carried off by the 
evaporation, does not appear by any means 
equal to the quantity of water which the 
three upper lakes receive, it has been con- 
jectured that a subterranean river may run 
from Lake Superior, by the Huron, to Lake 
Ontario. This conjecture is [not impossi- 
ble, and accounts for the singular fact that 
salmon and herring are caught in all the 
lakes communicating with the St. Law- 
rence, but no others. As the Fallsof Niag- 
ara must have always existed, it would puz- 
zle the naturalist to say how these fish got 
into the upper lakes without some subter- 
ranean river; moreover any periodical ob- 
struction of the ‘river would furnish a not 
improbable solution of, the mysterious flux 
and reflux of the lakes. 





An ancienG arrow ueaa ol sLuue, UVai, 
two inches longand one inch wide, with 
a@ groove around it crosswise and an- 
other lengthwise,was found recently in 
the interior of an oak tree cut down in 
Holden, Cal.,in a part of the trunk 
fourteen feet from the ground, where 
the diametrical measurement was 
six feet. The wood was solid around 
the stone, except a small cavity in 
which it lay; here was some decayed 
wood. There were 276 concentric rings 
outside the stone, 
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. SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BEES,. 


There are numerous superstitions 
connected with bees, which there is 
reason to think are relics of this savage 
etate of thought, when all that existed 
under the same conditions as man him- 
self, capable of the same feelings 
and subject to the same wants and 
sorrows. For bees are credited with a 
perfect comprehension of all that men 
do and utter, and, as members themselves 
of the family they belong to, they must 
be treated in every way as human in their 
emotions, French children are taught 
that the inmates of the hive will come 
out to sting them for any ad language 
uttered within their hearing, and many 
of our readers have probably at some 
time of their lives, on seeing a crape-cov- 
ered hive, learned on inquiry that the 
bees were in mourning for some member 
of their owners family. In Suffolk, 
when a death occurs in a house, they 
immediately inform the bees, ask them 
formerly tothe funeral, and fix crape on 
their hives; otherwise it is believed they 
would die or desert. And the same 
custom for the same reason prevails, 
with local modifications, not only in 
nearly every English county, but very 
widely over the continent. In Normandy 
and Brittany may be seen, as in England, 
the crape-set hives; in Yorkshire some 
of the funeral bread, in Lincolnshire 
some cake and sugar may be seen at the 
hive door; and we have read of a Devon- 
shire nurse on her way to a funeral send- 
ing back a child to perform the duty 
she herself had forgotten, of telling the 
bees. The usual explanation of these 
customs and ideas is that they originated 
long ago with the death or flight of some 
bees, consequent on the neglect they 
incurred when the hand that once tended 
them could doso nolonger. Yet a wider 
survey of analogous facts leads to the 
explanation above suggested; for not to 
dwell on the fact that in some places in 
England they are informed of weddings 
as well as funerals, and their hives are 
decorated with favors as well as with 
erape, the practice of giving information 
of deaths extends in some parts not only 
to other animals as well, but, in addition, 
to inanimate things. In Lithuania, deaths 
are announced not only to the bees, but 
to horses and cattle, by the rattling of a 
bunch of keys, and the same custom is 
reported from Dartford in Kent. In the 
North Riding, not long since, a farmer 
gravely attributed the loss of a cow 
to his not having told it of his wife’s 
death. In Cornwall, the indoor plants 
are often put into mourning as well as 
the hives, and at Rauen, in North Ger- 
many, not only are the bees informed of 
their master’s death, but the trees also, 
by means of shaking them. Near Speier, 
not only must the trees be moved, but 
the wine and vinegar must be shaken, if 
it is wished that they shall not turn bad. 
Near Wurtemburg, the vinegar must be 
shaken, the bird cage hung differently, 
the cattle tied up differently, and the 
bee hive transposed. Near Ausbach the 
flower-pots must also be moved, and the 
wine casks knocked three times; while at 
Gernsheim, not only must the wine in 
the cellar be shaken to prevent it turning 
sour, but the corn in the loft must be 
moved if the sown corn is to sprout. 
But all these customs are too much 
alike to be unrelated, and too widely 
spread to have spruug up without some 


reason, by some mere caprice or coinci- 


dence, and itis difficult to suggest any 
other reason for them than that they go 
back toa time when not only bees and 
cattle, but trees and flowers, vinegar and 
wine, were, like human beings, consid- 
ered liable to take offense, and their 
spisits accordingly to be pacified by kind 
treatment, since according as their seve- 
ral temperaments predisposed them, they 
were able, by deserting, dying, turning 
sour, or other untoward conduct, to re- 
sent neglect or disrespect on the part of 
their owners.—Cornhill Magazine. 





The tallest of the showy Himalayan 


peaks may, above the clouds 
_ bagged Byes: the fotos 
of sunrise while the plai i 
phen on Plain is still dary 





A young man was siwéntiy as 
why he did not marry, when he 
posmaty ag A ay ge fe I’ve 
sman a dr 83 sto 
for ten years,” : ™ 








THE TAS MAHAL AT AGRA, 


A hundred miles from Delhi, at Agra, 
rises one of the fairest monuments of self- 
ish love and of a cruel promise. The beau- 
tiful and beloved wife of Shah Jehan, the 
mightiest of earthly kings, died in 1631, 
nor could the wealth of India or the power 
of an absoluterule save the life of the being 
most dear to the Grand Mogul, the fair 
Moon-taj-i-mahal. As she died she uttered 
the request that her husband would provide 
for hera suitable monument. Thoughtless 
and full of the common vanities of life, she 
scarcely reflected that the execution of her 
wish must be paid for from the poor earn- 
ings of the mothers and daughters of Hin- 
dostan, that tears would be shed in thou- 
sands of cottages, that children would be 
pinched and starved,and the aged harassed 
and disheartened, to provide for the cost of 
her marvelous tomb. Too seldom, indeed, 
do any of us look to the results of our ac- 
tions, or are more careful than the dying 
queen to limit our wishes bya philanthro- 
pic rule. In his passionate grief Shah Je- 
han’ pressed on the building of amausoleum 
to his consort with a barbaric indifference 
to the sufferings of his people. Twenty 
thousand laborers, it is said, were employed 
upon the work for twenty years. All India 
groaned with toil and taxation. The Taj 
Mahal, for so the tomb is called, rose at last 
to a wonderful perfection. It is the most 
beautiful and the richest of all the testimo- 
nials of a selfish affection to its lost object, 
the finest architectural device of sorrow, 
love and death. A garden, as is usual in 
most Oriental palaces and tombs, surrounds 
the spot where sleeps the Eastern queen; 
the cypress waves, the orange, the lemon, 
the banyan, and the palm spread their foli- 
age around; fountains play along every av- 
enue, and glitter in the air; and all the 
charms of Shiraz and Cashmere are said to 
be imitated if not surpassed in the gardens 
of Taj Mahal. In the midst of the solemn 
beauty of the natural decorations, in frout 
of the great gate, and looking down upon 
the sacred Jumna, springs up the mausole- 
um itself. A platform of shining marble, 
one minaret at each corner of wonderful 
loveliness, and the central shrine crowned 
with its glittering crescent two hundred 
and sixty feet high, are wrought intothat rare 
perfection of form and decoration to which 
only Hindoo craftsinen could attain. The 
marble, the gold, the precious stones, are 
melted into fruits and flowers, and woven 
into designs that surpass the labors of the 
pencil or the dreams of poetry. Yet it is 
within, beneath the central minaret, in a 
chamber richer and grander than royal _pal- 
ace ever knew, that the Oriental fancy finds 
its chief display. The marble-latticed win- 
pows lend a pensive light, the floors are 
sown with jewels, and the cenotaph of the: 
fair and feeble mortal for whom all this 
wasteful toil was given rises like an appari- 
tion of beauty behind the lacework of a 
marble screen. Yet in all this rich effect 
of Oriental fancy one misses perhaps the 
stronger traits of Western genius. A sin- 
gle figure on the mausoleum of Halicarnas-. 
sus, cloyen by the powerful chisel of Scopas, 
must surpass it all, and all the wealth and 
power of Shah Jehan could not awake the 
immortal fire that glows in the friezes of 
Phidias.—Harper’s Magazine. 





Some time ago two London thieves put 
ia practice a plan of robbing a jeweller 
which had been described in a story in a 
popular periodical—a piece of pure in- 
vention. The jeweller was furious (he 
lost forty thousand dollars, so it was ex- 
cusable), and wrote to the editor of the 
magazine, asking him if it was his 
mission to instruct thieves in new ways 
of plundering the public. “My dear sir, 
replied the editor, blandly, “if you had 
taken in my periodical (which I hope in: 
fature you will do), you would have been 
put upon your guard. This comes of 
neglecting the claims of literature.” 








Mortatrx, in Brittany, is the land ot 
wooden shoes. Almost, without ex- 
ception, they are worn by all, having 
various forms, sizes, and colors te suit 
the taste, whim, or purse of the wearer. 
The white startched cap of the women 
and the sabot are universal, 





“DIAMONDS.” 


An interesting lecture on the sub- 
ject of ‘Diamonds and Other Forms 
of Carbon” has been delivered in the 
rooms of the asylum, Leeson Park, 
Dublin, by Dr. J. Emerson Reynolds, 
F.c. S., M. R. I. A., Professor of 
Chemestry in the University of Dub- 
lin. The lecture, which: was given in 
connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Christ church, 
Leeson Park, was numerously attend- 
ed. Reverend Maurice Neligan, D.D., 
presided. The proceedings having 
been opened with prayer, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, who was introduced by the 
chairman, commenced his lecture by 
explaining the properties of animal 
and vegetable charcoal. Tue dia- 
mond, he said, was free carbon, and 
nearly pure. It was very early sought 
after, and the ancients regarded it 
with a sort of reverence. It was not, 
however, always considered the prime 
stone, because it was not colored. An 
ancient authority gave some interest- 
ing facts as to the peculiar virtues 
which were supposed to exist in dia- 
monds and other gems; thus, the red 
ruby was considered a protector from 
various maladies; the pink ruby in- 
sured sleep, riches, honor and health ; 
the amethyst dispelled drunkenness 
(this stone was very rare in this 
country); the emerald was said to 
change color when brought near false 
witnesses— it was therefore easy to 
understand why lawyers wore emerald 
rings; sapphire changed color when 
harm approached the wearer; and the 
diamond was described as having 
power to drive away all disease and to 
make people courageous. The value 
placed upon diamonds, was _ enor- 
mously in excess of their real worth. 
The Emporer of Russia wore a dia- 
mond inthe sceptre valued at £150,000, 
while the well known ‘‘Kohinoor’ 
was said to have been once worth half 
amillion. Dr. Reynolds then gave 
an account of the mode adopted for 
cutting diamonds; illustrated the 
extreme hardness of the stone by 
mentioning that diamonds were now 
being used very successfully for the 
purpose of boring rocks, contrasted 
their specific gravity with that of 
charcoal and black lead, and showed 
the porosity of the three substances. 
Charcoal, he pointed out, might be 
applied to many useful sanitary pur- 
poses on account of its well known 
power of absorbing gases. He exhi- 
bited several experiments illustrative 
ofthe effiicaey of charcoal in discolor- 
ing solutions, &c. Professor Hull, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Reynolds, said it was quite clear that 
charcoal might with great advantage 
be more largely utilized as a disin- 


fectant. Dr. Steele seconded the 
motion, which was passed with 
acclamation. 

a 


A GLIMPSE OF GEN, WASHINGTON. 


There came a sunshiny day in April, 
1789, when George Washington, Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States by the 
unanimous voice of the people, stood on 
abalecony infront of the Senate Chamber 
in the old Federal Hall on Wall street, to 
take the oath of office. An immense 
multitude filled the streets, and the win- 
dows and roofs of the adjoining houses. 
Clad in a suit of dark brown cloth of 
American manufacture, with hair pow- 
dered, and with white silk stockings, 
silver shoe-buckles and steel-hilted dress- 
sword, the hero who had led the colonies 
to their independence came modestly 
forward to take up the burdens that 
peace had brought. Profound silence 
fellnpon the multitude as Washington 
responded solemnly to the reading of the 
oath of office, “I swear—so help me 
God!” Then, amid cheers, the display of 
flags, and the ringing of all the bells in 
the city, our first President turned to face 
the duties his countrymen had impos 
upon him. Insight of those who would 
have made anidol of him, Washington's 
first act was to seek the aid of other 
strength than his own. In the calm sun- 
shine of that April afternoon, fragrant 
with the presence of seed-time and the 
promise of harvest, we leave him on his 
knees in old St. Paul’s, bowed with the 
simplicity of achild at the feet of the 
supreme ruler of the Universe.—Serib- 
ner’s Magazine, 





A CHINESE SOLOMON, 


An unusual case, showing the fertility of 
fesource and quickness of thought of the 
better classes of Chinese is reported by the 
North China Herald from Nakin. During 
the Teaping rebellion a married Chinaman 
resident in that city, joined a regiment 
which was ordered for service against the 
rebels. He did not return at the close of 
the struggle, and nothing being heard of 
him for several years afterwards, his wife 
believing herself a widow, listened to the 
advances of another man who professed love 
iur her, and who pressed his suit so ardent- 
ly that she consented to join her lot with 
his. They went before the proper authori- 
ties, were made husband and wife, and liv- 
ed together in conjugal happiness, as they 
believed—at all events, they were happy. 
This continued for a year or two, when the 
first husband presented himself, alive and 
well, and demanded the restoration of his 
wife, 7 

“Oh, no,’ said No.2; “you left her, re- 
mained away for years, nobody heard of 
you, she thought you dead and mourned for 
you. Weare married now,and here are the 
papers.” 

No. 1, not having heard of the example of 
Enoch Arden, probably, still clamored for 
his wife, and it was ultimately decided to 
take the matter before the Chensien. The® 
magistrate listened attentively’ to both 
sides of the story, and at first appeared puz- 
zled what course to take. The papers pro- 
duced by the second husband were legal, 
but the first husband was obdurate, and 
would not yield. At length the magistrate 
told them to leave the wife in his: hands tor 
ten |days, and then both to come back 
to. 
About the fifth or sixth day the magis- 
trate in great haste sent for the two men, 
and with a mournful countenance informed 
them that the wife had been suddenly smit- 
ten with an illness which had proved fatal, 
and that she wasdead; and he asked the 
first husband whether he would take away 
the body and provide for tle funeral. The 
man demurred, said he wanted a living wife 
not a dead one, and should have nothing 
more to do with the matter. Turning to 
the other, the magistrate put the same 
question to him, saying that one of them 
must remove the body. The man said he 
was very poor, but the deceased had been a 
good wife to him; they had loved each oth- 
cr dearly, and, cost what it might, he would 
raise the money and pay for the burial. 

“Very well,” said the magistrate, “then 
here she is—take her away with you.” 

And drawing aside a curtain showed the 
astonished men the wife, standing and liv- 
ing and in good health, before them. It 
being clear that the first husband really 
cared nothing for her, she willingly abided 
by the magistrate’s method of settling the 
the complication. The only drawback to 
this story is, that we are unable to hand 
down to posterity, in plain English, the 
nae of this Chinese Solomon. 





A DISTINGUISHED CARTMAN. 


After the late imperial hunt at Hu- 
bertustock, the Emperor William, 
feeling unwell, proposed to return to 
the castle on foot in company with 
the King of Saxony and the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg. But tiring on 
the way, the party got a peasant to 
give them a lift in hiscart. Preséntly 
the man’s curiosity being excited by 
the appearance of his passengers, he 
said, turning to one of them, “And 
who may you be?” “Iamthe Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg.” “Oh, in- 
deed,” replied the peasant, with a 
wink; ‘‘then who may you be?” he 
inquired of the next. “Iam the King 
of Saxony.” “Better and better,” 
cried the carter. ‘And you?’ accost- 
ing the third member of the party. 
“1 am_ thse Emperor of Germany.” 
“Well, then,” said the countryman in 
high good humor, “I will tell you who 
Iam; I am the Shah of Persia, and I 
can hoax people as well as you can.” 
But when he drove up to the castle 
of Hubertustock, the honest fellow 
found’ that, of all the potentates 
inthe. cart, he was the only one whose 
claim could not be substantiated, 
























































| Lucky is THe Basy whose Mamma uses 
Guesn’s Suteuur Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rash, 
can anooy the infant caticle with which this 





ta The Cards of respectable Banks, 
Bankers and Broxens, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms. 


covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes in 
daily contact. 


Geax Heaps daily grow black or brown. 


Cause— Hix's Hatr Dye. 
an 


APFLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en every subjec 
Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engraving ard Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tur 
New American CyCiopepia was completed in 1863, sinc. 
which time the wide circulation which it has ¢ttained 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and }1 blisherst . 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aid to issu: 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of d.scovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o! 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept psce with th 


discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
incustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re.c- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes o! 
r moment. The civil war of our own countr: 
which was at its height when the last volume of the ed 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 
59 Wall Street. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 


Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO,, 
Bankers, 
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Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster, Ludlow & Co., 


Bankers, 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
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work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 

of Jand strial activity —— commence » Bankers, 
Lerge oO our phical know] hav ~~ 

been made by the in¢efatigable explorers of Sine ve 1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyk 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the naturai result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every ove is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, ot which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
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~| Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. | 


e & Co., 


‘Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
}are the best the world produces. They are 
| planted bya million people in America, and 
|the result is, beantilul Flowers aud spler did 
Vegetables, A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 
9 | who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
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43 Pine Street, N. Y., 











transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in p tan thentic history. 

in preparing the present edition tor the rress, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh op emer te in literature, and of the newest 
—— int — arts, as well as to give a suc 
cinct and original record of tte ress of iti 
a prog! political and 
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Bankers, 
21 Broad Street. 
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HAVE FOR SALE, ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 
STRICTLY FIRST-C 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS, petite, 

RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND OTHER CHOICE SECURITIES 


PAYING 10 TU 12 PER CENT., 
INTEREST ALWAYS PROMPTLY PAID. 


4 Sold |is the most beantifal work of the kind in the 
Special Attention given to Securities of world. It contains : early 150 pager, hundreds 
Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. | $y Frowsus, beantifully drawn aod colored trou 
G1 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, \2mu's,, Prise 2 cts im paper covers; 05 ote 
4) YO ° _ ° 
HOTCHKISS GBURNHAM,| Vick’s Floral Guide. 
This i beautiful terly Journal, finel 
COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS,| inastrated, and containing an elegant colored 
36 Broad Street, New York. 25 cls. forthe rear. * The fret nomb for 1:76 
reer ym just issued. Address 
Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and! = JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sold on Margin or for Cash. : “pena 
7m Choice Flower & Garden Seeds 
Branch offices, in Firrn Avenvug and . 
Winosor Horets, connected by our pri- STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 
vate Telegraph line. New Sorts by Mail. 
Plants of the newest and finest im- 
proved eorts, carefully packed and pre- 
| paid by mail. My collection of Strawber- 
|ries took the first premium for the best 
| Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sea- 
son. I grow nearly 100 varicties, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds. Priced descriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
C e The True Cape Cod Cranberry, - 
*,~~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
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bave sheen suggested by longer experience and enlargeo H E C I T Y B AN K y | REOELE' Esse. ark 


The illustrations whieh are introduced for the first time 


in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake Threadneedle Street® 
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of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidit 

+ ap the —*. They emb ro bose | ie Lonpon, NG. 
of science and of natural history, and de — 

famous and remarkable Gatun scene: = gt. Dn K E N T U Cc K v . 
and art, as well as the various p mechanics a ee ee 
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manufactures. Although intended for inst 
than embellishment, no pairs have been ak an 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 13 
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MARTIN LEWIS, 
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Polished Granite Monuments, 
in RED and BLUE, from £5 tree oa board 


ship, tor any port of America, 





Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 


Sree ttre Panay a. 
worthy of its igh charactor cl er i ery ees ci UISVILLE, Ky. 

ie work is sold to Subscri’ only. 
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iargeoc’ayo volumes, each taining about 800 pages, : 
ruity illustrated with reveral thousand wood Engraving, TS i -— ——_—_ 
aud with colored Lithograpbic Maps. , E. H. LEVY 

PRICE AND 8TYLE F BINDING} 7 ’ 

In extra Cloth, per VOl.s.sseecessecseeseee$d 00 Broker, 

In Library Leather, per Vol....00 +. 6 00 ‘fi 

In Half Turkey Movocco, per vol.. eee 7 00 New ORLEANS, La. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
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619 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO..| 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the larg sat 
Offisial Size, and of any size, patte ‘np, 





Stock Brokers, 
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Bowen & Fox 
Stock Brokers 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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ts Published Every Saturday bv 
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Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines. 
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TURBINE WHEY, 
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4 STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H, 
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Stock Brokers 
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The Sensational Grocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


—_— ——— 


Every Family should know it! 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE, 








ANCHOR . LINE. 


CARRYING 





U. S. MAIL. 





iNew York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N Y.: 


ETILIOPIA .....eeceesee Saturda 
VICIORIA... sees Satur 
pOLivia.... «esnoteg, Hees Tt at63u +. M. 
ELYSIA eeveee-ee Saturday, Mirch 18, at 114. M 


RATES OF PASSAGE—T0O GLASGOW, eo 
LONDON DERRY, QUEF NSTOWN OR BELFAST 


Cabin Passage—$65, 875 and $80, currency. 


INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 


y Feb. 26, at 6.30 A, M. 
ay, March 4 at Noon. 






G@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente. 








CUNARD LINE. 
Estapiisnuep 1840, 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
LIVERPOOL, ROsTOx, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every" week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 
Ry — ny Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
aay een ge.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
91 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
FROW NEY YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Ciass, $80, vd and $130 Gold, according to ac- 





©ommodation. 
Return Tickets on rable te 
Tickets to oan i580 “Gold additional. 
‘Beerge tekst iclote from om Liverpool and Queenstown and 
a 


Leech Bais’e Bills of ‘nding given for Belfast, G 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent a 
for Mediterranean pin 


nt and 


For Freight and apply at the Com: ‘3 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, wry" 
\ For oe passage, at wt Broadway, Trinity Build- 

ng, N 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acznr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland.| 


TAPSCOTTS 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, avd DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest raves by? 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMFRS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTIOE, 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance Cup to $500,- 
00 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeabLanps. 





Tons. Tons. 

BPAIN.. teeee meanest ~ Seana es orerenre 

GREECE 4310 

THE QUEEN... wee A470 

evece ENGLA WW seeeeree D441 

HOLLAND... wee <a HELV. sarnenneneee 
DENMARK ........-04 ERIN. 000 c0ccccccee otf 


One ot tes above es wil leave New York an 
Wednesday, Liverpool e rege | + Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortui ty. to laada direct from 

ew York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.........++-eee+00-870 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverporl and return at lowest rates. 

Btecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passe ‘assengers booked to and | from Liverpool, Cardiff, 


Bristol, Que try, Glasgow, 
, na 7 dn ae: 


as TP, Rotterdam, Goth Ks 

‘The Steamships of this line ere full- 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving Mitporaal Bee 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording eve ry convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 
tort, with cconemy. 


bo’ further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. URST. Road . 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YOR Yous. 


‘For N ASSAU, N N. Pp, 
Carryine the U.8. and British Mails. 











The next three departures will b as fo ows: 
From New York, via Sayannah, Feb 2 and March 11. 
F 4 . 

PRRaY, FERR{y & CO., 62 South Street, New Yors, 





March 4 and March 15, 





ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 ‘Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 


[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 
And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D, JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE) 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BROADWAY, v. ¥., 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TIE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in ity with the 
requirements of Section 12 ofits Charter « 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 


IB7d.cccaccecsesecocsccccsece 988,73 19 
Premiums received trom Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





$897,190 &6 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 

cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. | 5 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 

OF VESSELS, 


Premiums mrked off as earned during the 

PeTIOd AB ALOVE.cccreccrccccscevecesereees $819,337 1 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, — 
Rebates, less a © 
Gariag Oo same perio tye 
kKeturn Premiums....$64,671 


THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS : 


Cash in Bank sees e- ge eveeee++e00 $59,139 24 
United States and other stocks, . .482,267 60 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inti restI76,250 00 





- 4701, 332 50 





$717 656 73 
86,009 53 
126,646 63 


72,078 21 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 
Sabscription Notes in Advance of Premiums 
Reimsurance and Claums due the Company, 
estimated at.o.. cseeee 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INSURANCE, 








—OF THE - 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 58 Broadway, 


Income For the the Year 1875. 


Yor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... 
For Intorest....... oer weeeees saseeeee oe 


For Interest, &c., @0crued..... oe s+ c,.ceees 





. $2,287,485 05 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
BUITIAS 1000s sccccsccecccveces 
Pad for Dividends, Returo 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 
dend. &c 


$730,452 07 


499,933 20 
Total amount returned ~ 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,384 27 
Paio for Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Commissions, ........ 


?30 607 3) 
em $1,620,591 96 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand.....ccc-ecccose 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on #ame,..... 5,676 007 85 


Loans on Policies in force...... 2,180,5 0 16 
United States and New York 


$55,863 75 


State Stocks....06....e.ses0e 915.717 10 
Pe il Estat , c08t ...c00- sevee 43,035 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Ann 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miume and Interest in course 

of collection and transmie- 
remporary” tans 0 5 hiss 399,969 22 

‘em. 

ton Be mtn siaenree ot 

Sto Geoentien $1,200,°00)... 904,211 84 
Interest due to date, 3 and @ 

other property.........00 +. 312.519 24 


———— 10 099,913 34 


Gross Assets._...._....$10,009,943 34 


HENRY STORES, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLS, Vice-Presiden. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secreta y. 
8. N. STEBBINE®, Actuary. 


H-Y- MEMPLE, } asst. Soorotarier. 
Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, V. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 187°, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of Chatter: 
b 4,717 79 


Sist, 1974 
oember Ist, USTS occ-ceeccecreoecsereeeee 1,146.32) 87 











ps ms ‘received from January let to 





Total Premiums... .«.. ovreecececceeese$l, 871,039 ll 
——— 

Amount of pee earned from January 
Ist to December Sist, 187)........ -eeee+. $1,169,246 37 
61,623 02 


seesrecesre et ray 35 


Lanvnen sumaieiinanneeeeteaaan 


Net earrei premiums ... 
Paid during the same jeriod : Losses, 
missions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, oo 


PAIVAZCES ..- 00. eve creeecevacreee seseseeecs 


872,605 17 


$ $229,113 14 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August Ist.....c00....seeceeeee $25,000 00 


Paid cash redatement to dealers, ..$137,296 11 





Total Assets... ccccsccevesecccctccces $1,002,391 18 


SIX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cem 
tifieates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
Ist day of February next. 
A @ivilend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. isdeclared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tcr the year ending 
December 31st, 1875, which may be entitled to partict- 
pate, certificates for whith will be issied on and afte 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 

By order of the Board 
IRUSIEES: 


oe EN K. A THUS, B MERRICK, 


ILENRY D, RC 
J0UN 4. CLA 
JAMES H. DU NuAM, 
LEVI M. BATES, 
RICUARD P. BRUFF, 
FRA 


-DSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 


H.B. CLAFL WILTIAM A. HALL, 
- } i. GILLESPIE, GBDORGE A. MEYER, 
tt ee WALTBR Hl. LE wis, 
SA. ri Lf GORGE W. SMITH 


stead Bat LOW, 
oO 4 
JENIAL READ, 


s>> 


THEO. W. MORRIS, pores ssa ABH AWAK, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND Davis 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 





THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
Wittovessy Pow tt, Secretary. 


TLo Company has the following Asset : 
Vash in banks ........-ccesee. cee $3,656 18 
United States, State, Bank and 

aa 410,059 00 


other Stocks. .. e 
Interest due on investments 7,523 (6 
Preminm Notes and Premiuma in 

course of col! ee sseccooee 418,617 41 
Re-insurance and salvage due, and 
sqrip of other companies... +... Bd ictual 00 


91,098,625 65 


A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER OV NT. wi)! 
be raid to the stockholilers, or their legal represe natives 
om and after 1USSDAY, February Ist, 1876. 





TRUSTEES: 
JAMES FRESLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


WILLIAM T. FROST, . Ww. HENNING, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY BYRE, 
JaS. D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG, 
<LLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD . 
D. COLDBN MURRAY, ELT. WILL 


SAMUEL 1. HAM, BENRY K- KUNWAEDT, 
JOBN S$. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES PIMON. 

PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JAMES 


JEP! WLLETS, LL MB. SOOT, 

HENRY J. SCUDDES, Tenn DeRIVBKA. 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ABCH.6. ee Jr, 


WILLIAM NELNON, Jr., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 





25th Annual Report | 


+. $1,436,390 17 
526,843 98 
804,538 90 


PHIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


O¥ THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFIOE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, 
January Ist, 1875..--.$27,145,777 51 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities......#6,069,102 §1 
tnterest received and accrued. 1,870, 658 34 S4-- 7,93 7,929, 661 15 15 


$35,085,488 66 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death. seesessseseee Gly 524,814 83 
Dividends and returned ~ emi 





ums on canceled policic .... 2,431,696 96 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 
dowments and reinsurance.. 182,400 83 
© ges, and 
agercy e eccecccesss 361,918 06 
Advertising ; ood Physicia ns? ° 
Fees eeerecerececceceee £7,591 26 
Taxes, office.and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, &c........ 280, u¢ ¢s C3 = 4, JP coe ante 97 
$30, 166,90 902 69 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Ccmpany, im 
bank, and on istics See 26 


Invested in Un mga Denton, Be 
York City, and other stoc) 
(market value, $7,633,244) . 
Real Estate ....ccccceeecerees 
Bonds and mor 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
joaned, we thereon 
insured for $ drys and 
the policies : to the 
Company as Hons) coi- 
lateral existing plicit 
Loans one one 
reserve es t y 
bry ane 
perennenee steeeee 

Quarterly and semi-ann' 

premiums on existing _ 
ci2s, due subsequent to 

Ist, 1876...0+cerees 

Premiums on policies 

course of transmission and 
weuane Lr pany 4 sain 
on these policies - 
eluded in habilities ties  errerrty 
Agents’ lAlances....-.--.se0es 27,111 49 
Accrued iuterest to January 
Ist, 1876, on investments... £57,190 86~ 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities overcost. 479,052 v5 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876_$80,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

Adjusted losses duesubsequent 

to January Ist, 1576........ $303,165 00 

Reported losses awaiting 
Beccccendecccsccccccccccces NAL OE 

Reserved for reinsurance on 

existing policies ; pa - 

ing i ee at4 rer cent. 

Carlisle net premium; = 


ete ery at 5 per cen 
arlisle net premium. . soins en »590,396 44 


Res rved for contingent abil 
ity to Tontine Dividend 
Fund =n and above a f.ur 


reserve on exist 
Lecter =~ 


of that class........ 

Divisible Surplus "$2,499,656 73 
From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution toéurplus. 
‘Vhe cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment, if the policy- holders go elect. 


~, 154,191 05 
20,240 53 


17,685,597 50 
885,728 83 
463,269 64 


1%, 341 54 






908,188. 61- 81--23,146,298 91 





During the year, 
juring $21,964,190, 
TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAVID Dows, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
'SAAC C. KENDALL, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL 8, MILLFR, OC. R. BOGERT, M.D, 
JOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WM H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, SANFORD COBB, 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN; 5 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOHN 4. FURMAN, > 
WILLIAM Il. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Medical 


7,029 policies have been issued, mn- 








CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 
ent, > . 
ALANSON Ww. HEGRMAS, CRGRGE- WEAR My Re Eaaminers., 
" Setond Vice-President, ouAnes WRIGHT, M. D., 
C, J, DESPARD, Secretary. 


Asustant Medioul Examiner. 














